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Three Distinctive Texts 





SMITH - McMURRY 

LANGUAGE SERIES 

(Not a revision—entirely new) 
By 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Lina B. McMurry 


Dr. M. R. Trasue, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
prepared a series of tests (scientific but practical) to measure the 
teaching results in classes using the Smith-McMurry Language Series. 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 

Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 





ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. BAatLey 


A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 





CHILD’S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SARAH WITHERS 
Hetty S. Browne 
W. K. Tate 


A Phenomenal Record 


With a single exception the Child’s World Readers have been 
adopted in every State in which they have been offered. 

Mississippi has just adopted the entire series (including the 
higher Readers known as the Literary World) for exclusive basal use. 

If you would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
pictures that were made by an artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c postpaid). 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Educational Progress in Virginia 


Address Delivered by SurertnteNpDENT Harets Harr at the Educational Conference of 1920 


[ desire to present for your consideration a 
few statistics which show as well as figures can 
iow the progress of the schools within the last 

cade. Figures give a quantitative measure of 
-ize and number, but cannot reach or interpret 
those finer elements of an efficient school system. 
ihe devoted interest of a skilled teacher defies 
the measure of dollars in the pay envelope, nor 

in her influence upon character development 
« reduced to the standard of clock hours. 
These finer elements exemplified in the best 
teachers and officials are qualitative, not quanti- 
and while we may indicate and estimate 
we cannot actually assess them in fig- 


tative, 
them, 
res. 

he total school fund in 1910 was $4,850,000 ; 
i 1915 $7,600,000, and in 1920 $13,790,000, an 
nerease of about 200 per cent over the first 
date, and an inerease of 80 per cent within the 
ist five years. 

The amount paid for teachers’ salaries was 

1910, $2,800,000: in 1915 $4,150,000, and in 
\)20 $7.980,000, an increase in the last five years 
of over 90 per cent. The amount paid teachers 
by cities alone last year exceeded the sum paid 
by the entire State in 1910, and the amount 
paid by counties alone in 1920 was almost 
$1,000,000 in excess of the total for the entire 
“tate in 1915. 

Of the total fund of $13,790,000 in 1920, 
*3,00,000 is chargeable to buildings, real estate 
id other forms of capitalization. The amount 
lisbursed for operation, maintenance and in- 

) struction was $10,238,000. Seventy-eight per 
vent of this amount was disbursed for teachers’ 

The amount chargeable to overhead 


“diaries, 


expenses does not exceed $365,000, or .026 per 
cent. It may be reasonably claimed, therefore, 
that the school officials of Virginia have exer- 
cised great care to see to it that every possible 
dollar of funds available has been spent for 
the direct and immediate benefit of the child’s 
instruction. 

Of the total school fund the State fund in 
1905 was $1,980,000; in 1920, $3,342,000, an in- 
crease of approximately 70 per cent. For the 
current session an added million of dollars, rec- 
ommended by the Governor and appropriated 
by the last Assembly, is available. The State 
fund today will show over the year 1915 the 
remarkable increase of 119 per cent. This is 
emphatic evidence of the deep and patriotic 
concern which the Chief Executive and the As- 
sembly of Virginia have in the development of 
the public school system. 

It has been my good fortune to work with 
the Assembly during two sessions, and to be 
associated with the Governor on the State 
Board of Education and in administrative 
duties. In committee rooms, on the floor of the 
chambers, and in the executive offices these 
gentlemen have exhibited a concern for the 
public school system which embraces the most 
obscure rural schoolhouse. Their determina- 
tion to improve the common schools seems to 
be limited only by the financial resources of the 
State. The privilege of common service wit]; 


such men constitutes a chief pleasure and a high 
reward. 

Estimates of financial increases cannot he 
properly judged without some analysis of pure- 
If a State expend 


ly educational statistics, 
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large sums for the public schools without a cor- 
responding ratio of increase in efficiency, this 
situation may represent more waste than educa- 
Within the last three or 
four vears many influences have conspired to 


tional development. 


aggravate our financial needs, and at the same 
time almost to paralyze educational effort. A 
measure of relief had to be afforded from the 
former condition before improvement could be 
expected in the latter. After a period of storm 
and stress some time must elapse before finan- 
cial readjustment can bring distinct educational 
gain. In spite of these considerations, the edu- 
cational figures for the year 1919-20 show that 
the schools reacted promptly and effectually to 
the larger resources, and are improving in 
equal ratio. 

The number of teachers employed in 1910 
was 10.400; in 1915, 12,500; in 1920. 14.200. 

The school year in 1920 was 147.5 days, an 
increase of about one 1915. 
For the period under consideration the cities 
and the State maintained a 
standard nine or ten months’ term. The added 
length of session, therefore, represented an im- 
provement, in the rural districts particularly. 
For the first time in the history of the State 


school week over 


towns of have 


the enrollment in the public schools passed the 
one-half million mark. The number in average 
daily attendance exceeded previous records by 
20,000. While the improvement within the five- 
year period is encouraging, the figures them- 
selves show a condition which must be met 
with all the energy ard resources the public 
school ean command. Of the total school 
population in 1920 of 680,924, 507,705 were en- 
rolled in the public schools and 350,000 were 
in actual daily attendance. Allowing for those 
attending private and parochial schools, the 
number not going to school at all is alarming. 
This problem can be solved only by means of 
a sane attendance law, gradual but sure in its 
application. That the people of Virginia want 
such a law is evidenced by the remarkable ma- 
jority of 76,000 in favor of an amendment to 
the Constitution giving the Assembly ample 
discretion to enact a compulsory attendance 
statute. 

A fine opportunity has come to the Virginia 
school system through the passage at the recent 
election of the school amendments by majori- 
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lies ranging from 67,000 to 76,000. Certain coy. 
stitutional shackles have been removed, and t)), 
school system may now go forward unhindere. 
and unimpeded by legal restraint. It may } 
how said for the first time in twenty years that 
any community in the State may within th. 
law develop just as good a school as that COM)- 
munity wants. 

The large majority by which these measure 
carried is an index to the desire and the de- 
termination of the people of Virginia to hay 
an efficient school system, and a commentary as 
well upon the unselfish efforts of all those or- 
ganizations and individuals who contributed to 
the outcome. The State Teachers’ Association, 
through its president and members of its legis- 
lative committee particularly, the Association 
of Superintendents, of Trustees, of Co-opera- 
tive Leagues, the Virginia Camp of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Women’s Suffrage Association. 
many Farmers’ Institutes and other local or- 
ganizations, and above all, the women and th: 
men who worked at the polls on election day. 
all of these have made a very real contribution 
to our edueational advance. 

The amendments form a fitting climax to the 
report and to the recommendations of the Fdu- 
cation Commission, and to the fine piece of con- 
struction work carried out in the school survey 
by Dr. Alexander Inglis of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and his collaborators. 

The changes in our organic law combined 
with the body of progressive school measiue- 
enacted in 1920 from the safe basis upon which 
an efficient school system can be developed and 
maintained. 

We have heard much about the readjustment 
of the school program to meet new conditions. 
In general terms the schools of the future must 
train for economic vocations, as well as for thi 
professions; must place emphasis on thrift an 
economy in conduct, as well as upon idealism 1! 
thought; must develop the capacity to make « 
living, as well as encourage a proper apprecia- 
tion of life itself. The most elementary :l- 
tempt to meet such large problems as tlies 
must be predicated upon the solution of tw 
or three very fundamental matters; first, t! 
adequate and thorough preparation of a sifl- 
cient number of teachers to carry on this pr 
gram; and second, a basis of financial and a‘: 
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strative operation which will give reason- 
compensation for the right type of instrue- 
and an efficient and direct method of gen- 
control, Adequately trained teachers and 
compensation, these two considerations 
in recent vears occupied a large place in 
educational thought and literature. The 
lic has come to appreciate that these prob- 
- must be surely met, in order to have the 
of schools demanded by the best interests 
the children of the Commonwealth. The 
large vote on the amendments to the State 
(oustitution, giving each locality an opportun- 
to inerease its school tax, is a fine index to 
« veal wishes of the people so far as the com- 
on schools are concerned. A stern obligation 
upon all of us who teach and administer 
«hool system to see to it that this increased 
‘und is applied with care and wisdom, in order 
uiprove speedily the educational facilities of 
ery section of the Commonwealth. 
leacher-training must be solved in two ways; 
rst. by increasing the annual output of teach- 
trained before entering the schoolroom ; 
d second, by enlarging the opportunities for 
aining in the serviee. The State normal 
hools must be relied upon primarily to supply 
eachers specially trained for elementary school 
ork. It should be recognized that, from the 
indpoint of numbers involved, this is by long 


iis the most responsible task in connection 
( teacher-training, nor ought it to lose any- 
ing with respect to dignity or appreciation as 
omipared with the training of teachers for the 
el, schools. The gentlemen at the head of 
State normal schools are working with sin- 

ve devotion and a keen appreciation of the 
onsible part their institutions play in train- 

v teachers. The influence for good of these 
ustitutions cannot be measured merely by the 
number of graduates which they vearly 

vend to the schoolrooms, but there is evidence 
‘o show that the indirect influence of these 
eraduates on methods of teaching and plans of 
ndvet reaches far beyond the individual 
iw. or even the district in which they 


While. therefore, the annual output from the 
ovina! schools of trained elementary teachers 
large. the real influence of these teachers 
The departments 


e and most salutary. 


tion at the University of Virginia and 
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the College of William and Mary are rendering 
a very distinct service in the preparation of 
high school teachers, supervisors and superin- 
tendents. The influence of all of these institu- 
tions combined is fast giving a distinct and 
emphatic professional cast to all of our educa- 
tional endeavor. This general influence, com- 
bined with the immediate and direct contribu- 
tion to the supply of teachers, more than justi- 
fies the support given by the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, and encourages the highest expectations 
from the friends of the public schools. 

Many church colleges and private institu- 
tions are maintaining or developing depart- 
ments of education. They have ever offered a 
fine academic basis, and are now providing pro- 
fessional branches for the specific training of 
teachers. Their co-operation in this great ts ask 
promises the most beneficial results. 

The training of teachers can be improved by 
increasing the annual output, but through this 
means alone the problem cannot be solved. A 
large proportion of the teachers must be trained 

rather than before they enter the 
A small per cent of those teaching 
without professional equipment have no abid- 
ing interest in the profession, and will forsake 
it on the first reasonably inviting provocation. 
A very large per cent, however, are earnest and 
devoted, and will seek every opportunity to ac- 
quire adequate preparation. These constitute 
the class for whom facilities must continue to 
be offered, and offered in more liberal fashion, 
for training while they teach. The last Assem- 
bly, by encouraging the State institutions to 


in sery ic e. 
service, 


operate on the year-round basis, with a summer 
quarter of equal gerade and credit with other 
quarters, provide a safe and serious means for 
the Hiprovement of teachers in the prof ssion. 
Two of the State normal schools have for some 
years operated on the vear-round basis, and last 
summer William and Mary College and the 
University of Virginia adopted this plan. It is 
apparently a question of but a short time before 
the other normal schools will offer the oppor- 
tunities of a full summer quarter. Under this 
arrangement teachers may secure academic 
training as the safe scholastic basis upon which 
purely professional education may be devel- 
oped. It is particularly encouraging to think 
that teachers may attain not merely the quali- 
fications necessary for a certificate to teach 
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but, what is far more hopeful, may have the 
chance to broaden their horizon, increase their 
resources, enrich their lives, and thus add zest 
and real pleasure to the process of teaching. 
It is just this which will enhance the dignity 
of the teaching profession and speedily remove 
it from the zone of the semi-apologetic. 

A second means of training teachers in the 
profession is now being offered by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and William and Mary Col- 
lege through well devised extension courses. 
These courses bring to the doors of teachers 
and others in a number of cities many of the 
advantages to be obtained through residence 
work. This plan ought to command the heart- 
iest approbation and ought to receive every pos- 
sible encouragement, not only from those who 
actually receive the instruction, but from all 
civic, commercial and industrial organizations 
of these cities which concern themselves with 
elvic appreciation and righteousness. 
Many teachers who are in most urgent need of 
these extension courses are in the rural sections 
of the State, and are most difficult to reach 
through this type of work. It is to be hoped 
that the extension work in cities will so clearly 
and emphatically demonstrate the value and 
the practicability of this arrangement that the 
next Assembly of Virginia will find it wise not 
only to enlarge the undertaking, but also to 
provide means by which the normal schools 
and the Department of Education may offer 
somewhat similar courses in a large number of 
rural centers. 

The third means of training teachers in the 
profession has been attempted through the em- 
ployment of rural district supervisors. This 
policy was inaugurated for the added purpose 
of improving rural supervision. <A belief pre- 
vails that the division superintendent should 
act not only as an administrator, with a large 


Civic 


number of general duties to perform. but 
should supervise in detailed fashion methods of 
teaching and plans of local school conduct. 
Even if administrative dutics would permit, 
the wide dissemination of the schoolrooms, the 
distance to be covered, and the limitation of 
time in visitation would continue to render this 
phase of the superintendent’s work as unsatis- 
factory in the future as it has been in the past. 
With the plan of local reorganization presently 
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to be suggested, with a clear definition of the 
powers and duties of trustees on the one hand 
and the superintendents on the other, it wil! 
become the more apparent that a differentiation 
made between superintending 
The latter 


term denotes, or ought to denote, careful an 


ought to be 


schools and supervising schools. 


detailed direction of and co-operation with 
teachers in daily tasks. The frequency of the 
visit and the length of stay at the individual 
school ought to be determined alone by the 
needs of the school. The supervisor must have 
the most intimate contact with the teacher, and 
must have every opportunity to improve the 
conduet of the school and the method of in- 
struction. If wisely performed by skilled 
teachers, this supervision is the surest guaran- 
tee against waste in the expenditure of the very 
large sum of money devoted to instruction, and 
more particularly is a safeguard to the chil- 
dren who may be taught by persons without re- 
quisite skill and training. The district super- 
visor is in a strategic position to train teachers 
in the profession. 

The matter of teacher-training is related t 
and partly dependent upon the problem of ade- 
quate financial remuneration and professional 
recognition. It is a patent fact that reasonable 
inducements must be offered in order to maki 
it at all likely that a large number of persons 
will undertake training for the teaching pro- 
fession. If at the end of the period of prep: 
ration nothing is offered save a meagre salary 
or a professional treadmill, few applicants for 
the profession will offer themselves. If the ap. 
preciation of the people of Virginia may 
measured by the rate of increase of teacher 
salaries in recent years, the whole problem o! 
adequate compensation may be approached wit 
every prospect of a happy solution. No fix 
minimum salary is suggested at this time, bi 
it is urged that real assessment be made of t! 
value of skilled teaching, that the requis! 
training and experience be measured, and thi 
the worth of a good school be adjudged |! 
somewhat the same standards of value as al 
recognized in reference to other vocations. 
the basis of this assessment and measure, #1 
emphatically not upon the basis of sympathy ® 
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In addition to financial remuneration, it is 
necessary also to offer appropriate professional 
recognition. The State Board of Education is 
attempting to meet this issue in part through 
ts plan of certification. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was recently authorized to 
work out a plan whereby those types of certifi- 
ates Which indicate requisite skill and train- 
ng should be placed upon a permanent basis. 
In accordance with this action the Collegiate 
Professional, the Normal Professional, and the 
Vocational Professional certificates will be 
placed on a basis of permanency, subject only 
to such review as will give evidence of profes- 
sional growth. The details have not been sub- 
nitted to the State Board, but the arrange- 
ment will provide not only for the permanency 
f the three highest certificates, but will set up 
means by which lower forms of certificates may 
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be converted into these higher types. Profes- 
sional recognition must come through appro- 
priate promotion in the profession itself. The 
field for this promotion, particularly for wom- 
en, was made more inviting through the policy 
of district supervision, and has, of course, been 
recently enlarged by the extension of suffrage 
to women. The chief reward of teaching needs 
now to be reaffirmed and re-emphasized. It is 
the charm of association with childhood and 
the pleasure of real service. We have learned 
that teachers cannot exist upon sentiment or 
appreciation. We need to re-emphasize that 
they cannot live by bread alone. It is devoutly 
hoped that the time will speedily come when a 
reasonable and adequate financial basis may be 
automatically arranged, so that economic stress 
will be relieved and teachers can devote them- 
selves unreservedly to the fine art of teaching. 


Training the Grammar Grade Child in Efficient Study Habits 


KATHERINE M, ANTHONY 


Notwithstanding our general indefiniteness 
is to the aims of elementary education, we are 
ill agreed that in the middle grades the child 
should gain the ability to study. This means 
that he must know how to read efficiently, that 
ie must have an outline sense or be able to or- 
ganize, that he must have some skill in problem- 
solving, and that he must be able to handle 
»ooks as tools, making them serve his purpose. 

Nothing can be accomplished in good study 
habits as long as the class is below standards in 
silent reading for this weakness will cripple 
them in everything that they do. Perhaps they 
ire having unusual difficulty with their arith- 
uuetic problems. Let the teacher have them at- 
‘tempt to give the meaning of several typical 
problems after rapid silent reading, using some 
such simple outline as, what the problem tells, 
‘nd what it asks you for. She will generally 


‘ind them totally unable to interpret the prob- 


ms satisfactorily. Far too many of our chil- 
dren work their arithmetic problems by a sort 
of guessing process and know as little about 


“their real meaning as the boy in the story who 
ptold his father that he knew what an average 


was. The father was doubtful, but the boy 
insisted that it was what a hen lays on. He 
produced his arithmetic and cited numerous 
problems beginning “If a hen lays on an aver- 
age.” What that boy needed was a series of 
class study lessons in learning to read the 
arithmetic problems intelligently. In fact, one 
recognized authority in educational psychology 
goes so far as to say that normal children have 
trouble in arithmetic for two reasons, ether 
they do not know the fundamental processes 
thoroughly, or they cannot read the problems. 
The elementary school needs to keep in mind 
the fact that it can never achieve its high des- 
tiny of preparation for citizenship without giv- 
ing intelligent training in the three R’s. 

This inability to read rapidly and with clear 
comprehension affects other subjects as seri- 
ously as it does the arithmetic, but it can be 
no more than touched upon in a paper of this 
kind. However, there are certain fundamental 
facts that the teacher should constantly bear 
in mind. There are two interdependent ele- 
ments in silent reading, speed and accuracy or 
comprehension. The rate of reading depends 
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upon the scope of the eye movements, that is, 
upon how many movements the eve has to 
make to get across the page. This, in turn, is 
determined by the child's grasp of the me- 
chanies, by his native ability, but more espe- 
cially by the manner in which he was taught to 
read in the primary grades, whether by words 
or by thought units. No matter how well the 
grammar grade child knows the words, if he 
reads by whispering them silently to himself 
then he is limited to the speed of his throat. If 
he reads by thought units, then his practised 
eve takes in phrases and at times entire sen- 
tences in one movement. If the primary school 
has done its work well, the child has this habit 
of reading by large units well established and 
the middle grades have only to build on it by 
supplying more difficult material, increasing 
the speed and developing higher habits of or- 
ganization. But if the child is a lip reader, he 
must be taught to read fluently before there 
can be anything definite in study abilities ac- 
The teacher can tell by the in- 
work 


complished. 
ability of the class to get assigned 
Whether or not they read well. She 
ure their reading roughly by having each child 
read two pages of equal difficulty, one being 
read orally and the other silently. If the silent 
reading is not done much more quickly, then 


If the 


teacher wants an accurate measure of her class, 


sah meas- 


the reading is at a very low level. 


she can give them some standard reading test 
such as Monroe’s (secured at 70 cents per hun- 
dred Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, I].) 

I have found in working with classes espe- 


from 


cially poor in silent reading that it is wise to 
work out rather a detailed 
firmly establishing one ability before procced- 
ing to the next. A simpler book than the ones 
intended for that grade is often necessary. Un- 
less the school reader has a wide range of sub- 
informational 


series of steps, 


ject matter containing much 
matter as well as literature, it is best to use 
the geography and history texts for a part of 


the intensive training period. Before begin- 


ning the teacher will find it instructive to take 
one of the class texts and test the class by put- 
ting a question to them, then having them read 
rapidly the paragraph containing the answer, 
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close the books and answer it. If this is dif. 
ficult for them, and with weak classes it wil 
be, then she should work with the books oper 
until they are able to get the main thought 
in the paragraph. Then she puts a question, 
has them read rapidly, close the book with a 
marker so that it can be opened without loss 
of time, and attempt an answer to the quest:on, 
If they fail to get the main thought, then the 
books should be opened and the question set- 
tled by intensive study of the paragraph. The 
teacher gradually shortens the time limit, thus 
forcing the class to read in larger units. Ther 
the question is postponed until after the rapid 
reading thus putting the child upon his own 
resources. They are now getting the main 
thought in the paragraph, but when their pre- 
liminary training in reading has been poor, it 
is sometimes best to put in another inter- 
mediary step before the problem is put as such. 
Here they are asked before the sapid reading 
to prepare a question which will ask for the 
central thought. They are forced to do this 
rapidly. The teacher can now lengthen the 
part of the selection read, being careful t 
separate the selection by thought, and not by 
pages, and she can train them to find the major 
and minor points after rapid reading. In or- 
der to do this well she will herself have to be 
able to find the central thought after a rapw 
reading. Children enter into this type of work 
very enthusiastically. The definite goal is 4 
constant challenge to them and calls forth thei 
very best efforts. I remember one fifth grad 
boy entirely normal in ability but with ver 
poor training in reading. After several weeks 
training, he looked up at the close of a unit 
of more than a page and remarked, “Huh, yo 
ean't catch me on that. No, sir! There is one 
major point and three minor ones,” counting 
them off on his fingers as he spoke. That bor 
had learned how to study. 

In order for the teacher to do training ©! 
this conversant — wil 
the body of facts underlying modern metho 
of teaching silent reading. A study of Judd: 
monograph, “Reading and Its Related Sub 
jects.” University of Chicago Press, will gi" 
her a thorough grasp of the fundamental: 
This monograph is well illustrated w:th phot 


kind she must be 
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lis of eye-movements. One series of eye- 
vements of slow readers before and after a 
| of intensive coaching will give her keen 
ysight into the problem. If she wants a short 
t of the facts about silent reading, clearly 
tuted, she should get the number of Miss 
ol nius’ Boys and Girls Readers intended for 
vrade and the manual coming with them. 
Nese are published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
uy. This manual is so clear and the applica- 
to the teaching of reading in the middle 
vrudes so practical that any intelligent teacher 
1 apply it to her own reader, and what is 
ore Important, to her own geography and 
storv text. 
The child not only needs to know how to 
well, he needs much practise in reading 
cll. If the school is modern, he has read at 
east one literary whole in third grade and has 
i the beginnings of reference reading in his 
of geographical supplementary readers. If 
jas not had this training then the grammar 
rade teacher must begin by giving it. At all 
cuts he must have it intensively in the mid- 
vrades. If there is no grade or school li- 
wy. then the school league has a problem 
efore it. 
e grammar grade child the proper read'ng 
ihits without a library. 


It is absolutely impossible to give 


lhis reference reading calls for the develop- 

of another set of skills besides those in- 
The class must be 
Nor will 
~ power be picked up incidentally as so many 


| in silent reading. 
linitely taught how to use books. 
eachers seem to think. If the teaching is en- 


modern with much library reference 
rk. even then much time will be gained by 

es of class exercises. These should in- 
the use of the table of contents, of the 
of table of statistics at the back of the 


ceorraphy, of maps, political and physical, of 


is and graphs, of the dictionary and 
If the school does not own a 
reference books for these middle 
“rads. well, there is another task for the com- 


rence books. 


7 , 
easy 


nity league. These Jessons should be defin- 
‘ely planned, Each step should be taken up 


as a class exercise, taught thoroughly, 


vwecdoon, and then the children held responsi- 
The fourth grade should see 
f this work begun; the previous train- 


e Ti its use, 
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ing of the class will determine how much 
should be accomplished. It should be carefully 
distributed through each of the middle grades, 
but the seventh grade teacher who finds her 
children lacking in these abilities will gain 
time by taking them up one at a time in a class 
period and giving intensive drill. It should 
be made a requirement for entering high school 
that each child can take a topic, run it down 
in supplementary books, organize it, and pre- 
sent it effectively before the class. At some 
distant time we will evolve a definite set of 
standards of this kind for promotion from 
grade to grade, making it a question of what 
the child can do, and not what amount of 
isolated facts he has accumulated. 

All through these grades the teacher has 
heen striving constantly for better habits of 
organization. She has held the class to the 
point and refused to accept partially true an- 
She has had frequent lessons where the 
class problem was an outline, needed to wr:te 
a letter, a play, plan a party, ete. She has 
given, them much work in group composition, 
the amount being determined by how much of 
this they have had in previous years. She 
realizes that if children cannot organize their 
thoughts in oral discourse, it is worse than time 
was‘ed to have them do much writing, and has 
centered her efforts upon oral work until defin- 


swers. 


ite standards are reached. 

If during these middle years the child has 
heen brought to national standards in read- 
ing. if he has learned how to use books as a 
tool. if he las been constantly strengthened in 
his ability to organize, both orally and in writ- 
ing. then the teacher need have no fear as she 
Beyond doubt he 


well prepared for the logher study 


sends him into high school. 
will be 
habits there to be built upon these founda- 
tional ones of the méddle grades. 





ON SIU ee ee ens oe 


Teachers’ Professional Collere, - Washington, D. C. 





Teachers Wanted $100 to $150 month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. H255, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
positions open and giving many sample examination 
which will be sent free of charge. 


ing the 
questions, 
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Possibilities of an Adequate Supply of Trained Teachers for the 
Elementary School’ 


RacHEL EvizABETH GREGG ; 


In order that there may be a basis for the 
discussion of the assigned topic, it seems ad- 
visable to define the requisite training for a 
teacher in the elementary schools. 

Two factors enter into this training: one 
representing the minimum amount of academic 
training, the other representing the minimum 
amount of professional training. The first has 
to do with the amount of information avail- 
able for teaching purposes; the second with the 
development of a certain technic for present- 
ing this information to the learner. The value 
of the second phase of this training is entirely 
dependent upon the first. 

The minimum academic preparation for a 
teacher should be graduation from a standard 
high school, or the equivalent of sixteen high 
school units of standard value. The broader 
the course offered in the high schools, the more 
comprehensive should be the mental outlook of 
the teacher. 

In addition to this high school education, the 
prospective teacher should have two years of 
profess‘onal training at a State Normal School. 
This normal training should include the fol- 
lowing courses: 

1. College courses in English, history and 
science, providing two years of college English 
and one year in either of the other two courses. 

2. <A study of the general principles under- 
lying education. This should include a course 
in elementary educational psychology, a course 
in general principles of teaching, and a course 
in specific teaching of the important phases of 
subject matter, such as reading, arithmetic, 
geography. history and English. 

3. Application under careful supervision of 
these principles to the art of teaching common- 
ly termed practice teaching. 

The report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the year 1917-1918 
stated that there were 1811 teachers holding 
positions in the State who had had this form 


*Paper read before the Conference of 


of training. The total number of teachers 
during that year was 13,920. Therefore 12.8 
per cent of the teachers had had the recognized 
amount of preparation. 

Since that time the actual per cent of those 
holding the Normal Professional Certificate 
and teaching in the State seems to have 
shrunk to about 11 per cent of the teaching 
force. Not all of these are teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. Quite a large number are in 
the junior and senior high schools. Not all of 
this number have had specific training which 
would qualify them for teaching in the ele. 
mentary school. The professional training of 
a number of normal school graduates has been 
limited to home economics, or some other spe- 
cial field. During the past year 55 per cent of 
the graduating class of one State Normal 
School had specialized in other fields than that 
of the elementary school. 

While the supply of adequately trained 
teachers is relatively small, it is encouraging to 
note a constant increase as judged by the nun- 
ber of certificates issued during the recent 
years. 

The following is the number issued since 
1912: 


Ps 0) Se eae 139 
Pe ces eS wxnnnnian ...163 
DN ta ours oneeaadons 216 
a ee ere ose 
ee eee ee . 803 
Pe ee ieaeaees re | 
i Se eee re errr 488 
SEP khkns ceeckekvaneens 485 


The yearly output from the four State Nor 
mal Schools and William and Mary College 
averages about 350 full graduates. This num- 
ber is augmented with teachers from other 
States who have had an equal amount of nor 
mal school training. About one-third of the 
Normal Professional Certificates are issued t0 
out-of-State normal graduates. It is natural 


Division Superintendence, November 23, 1920. 
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to suppose that as we have gained from other 
States, In somewhat the same proportion we 
have lost teachers to other States. 

In order to estimate the qualifications of the 
present teachers in the elementary schools of 
the State, a study of the certificates issued in 
(019 would give a survey of the field. 

Certificates. Per cent. 
Normal professional, representing two 


years of professional training........ 8.9 
Less than two years of professional 

WOE base ccicduladeensencnesies 27.45 
No professional training............... 41.43 


[t would be well to analyze the qualifications 
of the second group mentioned. This group 
represents the following types of training: 

a. Thirty-six weeks of normal school work, 
representing the junior year of a normal 
course. i 

b. Eighteen weeks of summer school work 
in an elementary course. 

c. Twelve weeks of summer school work, 
representing two-thirds of an elementary pro- 
fessional course. Of the First Grade Certifi- 
cates issued in 1919, 64.35 per cent was given 
to this group. 

d. Six weeks at a summer school, complet- 
ing the first part of an elementary professional 
Of the Second Grade Certificates is- 
sued in 1919, 45.71 per cent was issued on this 


course, 


Dass, 

lt might be well to note in passing that in 
place of the Second Grade Certificate, a Pro- 
visional First Grade Certificate was issued to 
this group for the present session because of 
the fact that their academic qualifications far 
xceeded those who secured the Second Grade 
Certificate through examination. 
certificates were issued upon 
received in normal training high 
schools. In 1919, 15.15 per cent of the first 
grade certificates was issued to those who had 
had normal training in the high school, and 
n addition had taught seven months. Of the 
Second Grade Certificates issued, 14.47 per cent 
Was to graduates of the normal training high 
schy ol, 

The academic qualifications of this group 
should also be considered. In the case of those 
‘ho completed the junior year of the normal 


Some 


redit S 


school, the equivalent of high school gradua- 
tion was the foundation for the course. In the 
next three cases, which includes those who had 
secured entrance to the elementary professional 
courses given at summer schools, the teacher 
may have had full high school graduation or 
may have been admitted to the course on the 
basis of a first grade certificate. The last men- 
tioned group, graduates of a normal training 
high school, had less than fourteen high school 
units in academic subjects. The balance of the 
necessary sixteen high school units was sup- 
plied from the professional course. 

The group designated as having “NO pro- 
fessional training” is composed of those secur- 
ing first and second grade certificates through 
examinations and local permits through divis- 
ion superintendents. Of the certificates issued 
in 1919, 33.35 per cent was local permits. To 
a large degree these teachers did not have 
academic training beyond the seventh grade of 
the elementary school and no_ professional 
training. 

While these facts are discouraging, especially 
under the press of teacher shortage, it is help- 
ful to notice that: 

a. There has been a steady increase of 
those entering the teaching profession who 
have had more than high school graduation. 
During the years of 1917 and 1918, when the 
normal schools throughout the country were 
complaining of a small enrollment, the num- 
bers in the Virginia Teacher Training Institu- 
tions remained the same, and the number of 
graduates increased. 

b. There is a tendency to persist in an up- 
ward course when training has once been 
started. For example, 90 per cent of those who 
completed the first year of the elementary pro- 
fessional course in 1918, completed the second 
year in 1919. Over 50 per cent and less than 
75 per cent of those completing the second part 
of the course in 1918, completed the course in 
1919. 

Some time must pass before the State Nor- 
mal Schools will be able to furnish a sufficient 
number of teachers to meet the yearly demand. 
The problem confronting us is how to supply 
the public schools with approximately six thou- 
sand new teachers each year. Obviously, if 
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5S per cent of these is to have no quali- 
fications, the State public school system. cannot 
advance. Therefore the following suggestions 
are offered as a means for securing teachers 
with a small amount of training until such a 
time as the State establishes sufficient Normal 
School facilities for meeting the vearly needs. 

1. Enlist attend the 


schools, urging them to complete the course. 


teachers to summer 
Some school systems add a certain per cent to 
the salary of teachers who show credits from 
colleges and normal schools. This bonus, how- 
ever, should be regulated by the amount and 
degree of credits secured. 

2. There should be a better distribution of 
students in the summer schools. Two normal 
schools last year were overcrowded and had to 
refuse admittance at the last minute to those 
who were applying, while at the same time, two 
other normals schools were not filled to their 
capacity. Teachers used this as a legitimate 
excuse for failing to comply with the require- 
ments of the State Board of Education for 
proper certification. If the State Normal 
School Board cannot make some regulations 
which would effect a more equal distribution, 
the superintendents of the State should try to 
assist their teachers in arranging for summer 
school attendance some weeks before the open- 
ing of the summer schools. 

3. A possible 
having at least one year of professional train- 
ing, would be through county training schools. 
These schools should have for their entrance 
requirements the equivalent of graduation from 
a standard high school. It is not worth spend- 


means of securing teachers, 


ing the State money in training teachers who 
have less than this amount of preparation for 
their profession. The professional courses in 
these schools should be equivalent in rank to 
These 


students, however, should be given an oppor- 


the junior year of the normal schools. 


tunity to observe and teach under supervision. 
This course should receive full credit as the 
junior year of a parallel course given in a nor- 
mal school with the exception of practice teach- 
ing. All students in a normal school should 
have the minimum of practice teaching during 
the senior year at the school. 

1. A medium for adding some small degree 
of professional understanding to those teachers 


EDUCATION 


who have secured certification through State 
examinations would be through model district 
schools. These schools should be the center of 
study for the teachers in the county. Inexperi- 
enced and weak teachers should be sent to these 
schools to observe the method employed In con- 
ducting the general routine of the school and 
the teaching method. It would be well in some 
cases to have the visiting teacher assist the 
regular teacher in some of the routine, thus 
enabling her to enter into the general work of 
the school. The division superintendent or the 
rural supervisor should supervise the visits and 
check up the impressions gained from these ob- 
servations. 

At first it would be well to use a teacher who 
has been successful in her work and who is in 
accord with rural life, although she may not 
have had much professional training. 
frequently the untrained teacher feels that she 
can never approximate the results of a highly 
trained teacher. On the other hand any teacher 
may be made to realize that she can do as well 
as a teacher who has had no greater training 
than herself. However, this type of a model 
teacher would be limited in her power to help 
As a rule. 


Too 


the observer through discussion. 
the ability to analyze a situation is the result of 
technical training in the particular field. The 
successful untrained teacher is a skillful artist. 
but she is unaware of the real cause of her 
success. In these schools, therefore, the best 
means of growth for the visiting teacher will 
be through imitation of what is seen. This is 
the natural method of learning with the un- 
trained and would not be as serious as might 
appear. 

Later these schools should be taught iy 
teachers who have had an adequate amount of 
normal training as well as successful teaching 
experience. These schools could then be the 
centers of experimentation in the matters of 
courses, methods and government, and_ also 
form demonstration or model schools for rural 
communities. 

During all this period of stress we must kee) 
before us the goal which we hope to reach with 
in the next few years. There is a danger of 
relaxing, of lowering our standards, and of be 
coming satisfied with the poorly qualifie’ 


teacher. There is also a great danger of con 
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puriug situations which are unequal. Fre- 

ently the remark is made, “She is a much 
etter teacher than any normal school graduate 
that L have.” In such a case the superintendent 
. undoubtedly comparing two people of un- 
equal native abilities. Therefore, I would urge 
iperintendents to study the normal schools in 
order to determine the value of the training 
viven to students. It is necessary to spend 
flicient time at the school to visit classrooms, 
‘) remain in the practice schools, observing the 
types of teaching and the forms of criticisms 
offered. The superintendents should be of 
nuch assistance to normal school presidents 
through well timed suggestions. 

li would be well to pause here to comment 
on the effect of professional training. Teach- 
ig has two distinct phases: the art side which 
- represented by the teacher’s adjustment to 
the schoolroom, and the science phase which 
represents the bulk of educational principles 
lerived from educational psychology, philoso- 
ply. general methods, specific methods and tra- 
dition. When the inexperienced individual has 
had the selentifie side first, the period of ad- 
isturent to schoolroom procedure, the art side, 
iuist take place. The period of practice teach- 
ig as arranged in the normal schools is not 
sufficient to accomplish this. It would be a 
great misfortune if it did. Therefore the first 

ar of teaching may not be markedly superior 
to that of an untrained teacher of equal aca- 
omic training and mental equipment. Indeed, 
the normal graduate may not appear as well, 
tasiiuch as the untrained teacher has to make 
Nit one adjustment, which is to the school sit- 
ution, While the normal graduate has at least 


a double adjustment, namely, to the school- 
room and to the scientific standards which she 
has acquired. 

But the growth of the professionally trained 
teacher far outstrips the untrained. An every 
day illustration is found in the individual who 
plays a musical instrument by ear and the one 
who has labored to perfect a skilled technic. 
While training cannot create a talent which 
did not exist in the beginning, it gives power 
which the untrained, no matter how talented, 
cannot secure. 

The money spent by the State for this train- 
ing would secure better results if each division 
superintendent would carry on a campaign for 
enlisting the right type of high school grad- 
uates in this field of work. Too frequently the 
girls who enter the profession of teaching are 
among the lowest rank of students in your 
high schools. If these girls had had the right 
advice during their high school life they would 
have been placed in a field of work more in 
accord with their abilities. 

Superintendents should have a more scientific 
method of rating teachers. While professional] 
training should be one quality in rating teach- 
ers, it should be understood that this is effective 
only in proportion to other necessary qualities. 
Roughly speaking, these qualities should cen- 
ter around native ability, personality, teaching 
power, professional attitude, and professional 
training. ‘ 

Through such standards as these, within a 
period of ten years, the teaching force in Vir- 
ginia should be equal to that of any section of 
the United States. 


\nnouncements of the Department of Public Instruction 


The State Board of Education at its meeting 
wld January 18, 1921, approved the following 
wliey for the distribution of the special legis- 
iuye appropriation for rural elementary 
chools: 

It has been the fixed policy of the State 
Soard of Education to improve the conditions 
i the rural schools as speedily and as effec- 
lively as possible. The State Board recognizes 
‘iat the rural elementary schools are funda- 


mental to the whole school system of the State, 
and that no rural improvement in educational 
facilities for all the children can be made 
without sensible and sympathetic efforts in be- 
half of the rural elementary schools. 

In the last few years two economic condi- 
tions have conspired to retard as rapid prog- 
ress as this Board has expected. First, the 
economic conditions following in the wake of 
the war encouraged thousands of teachers to 


Se ene 
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leave the teaching profession for other fields. 
This movement reached many of the best quali- 
fied teachers in cities, whose places were filled 
in many cases by teachers from smaller towns. 
To fill these vacancies in turn, a large number 
of rural teachers were attracted. Owing to the 
fact that the terms of the rural schools were 
briefer, the salaries smaller, and too often liv- 
ing cond:tions unsatisfactory, it was impossible 
to stop the exodus of many prepared teachers 
away from the rural schools. In consequence 
the shortage of teachers fell more heavily on 
these schools than on others. 

The second economic condition was brought 
about by a Constitutional limitation making it 
not legally possible for local school authorities 
to increase the salaries of rural teachers in 
proportion to increases elsewhere. The low sal- 
ary scale, therefore, was in too many cases 
foreed upon the very types of schools which 
suffered most keenly from the teacher shortage. 

During this particular period, when local 
school funds could not be legally increased, the 
only wise and practicable policy for the State 
Board to follow with reference to the elemen- 
tary school fund was to distribute this in such 
way as would give the largest benefit to local 
boards in meeting the general deficit in teachers’ 
salaries. In consequence, the State Board of 
{ducation could see no other plan of distribut- 
ing this fund which appeared to be wiser than 
the distribution upon the basis of the number 
of teachers employed in the elementary schools. 

With the opening of the session 1921-1922, 
for the first time in recent years an opportunity 
will be offered for the adoption of a precise 
policy for the improvement of rural school con- 
ditions. The general economic situation as a 
result of the war, now steadily becoming less 
inflated and uncertain, should by that time see 
a return toward normality. In particular, a 
fine opportunity for constructive improvement 
is found in the recent amendment to the Con- 
stitution making possible larger local revenues. 
It is patent that the full benefits under this 
constitutional arrangement cannot be secured 
at this time without a thorough appreciation 
of the influence of the elementary schools, and 
without a careful weighing of the benefits to 
be derived from slightly increased burdens of 
taxation. The reduction in prices of many 
staple farm crops very naturally produces a 


feeling of uncertainty, and in some sections of 
real discouragement. This produces a senti- 
ment and a condition under which it is no easy 
matter to aggravate the burden of taxation. 
This situation must be met only through the 
capacity of local trustees and superintendents 
to present the tremendous social and economic 
benefits to be derived from larger investments 
in public education. 

The State Board, beginning with the session 
1921-22, will assume that local boards of super- 
visors and school boards will make at least 
reasonable provision for the elementary schools, 
which in conjunction with State revenues will 
provide longer terms and better paid teachers. 
The State Board will, therefore, use the spe- 
cial appropriation for elementary schools of 
four hundred thousand dollars ($100,000.00) in 
such way as to encourage specific improvements 
and definite standards. Notice is sent out thus 
early with reference to this matter in order that 
superintendents and school boards may realize 
that the appropriation from the elementary 
fund will come in perhaps equal and in some 
instances in greater sums to the individual 
county, but will be distributed on a different 
basis. 

The following will be the general basis of 
distribution : 

To each standard one-room school. .$150.00 

To each standard two-room school... 225.00 

To each standard elementary school 

with three or more rooms, but not 
securing any appropriation from 
the high school fund........... 300.00 

The amount of money for distribution being 
limited, a limitation must be placed upon the 
maximum sum to any county. This maximum 
is fixed at six thousand dollars ($6,000.00), 
with the provision, however, that if there be 
a surplus after distribution on the basis of 
standard schools, such surplus so far as it goes 
will be distributed on the basis of the number 
of rural elementary teachers. 

The following are the minimum requirements 
for a standard elementary school, whether it be 
of the one, two, or three-room type, or a larger 
building: 


1. Buriprne AND EQurIPMENT. 


The building shall conform to the State plans 
as to minimum requirements. Each school- 
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room shall provide fifteen square feet of floor 
space and two hundred cubic feet of air space 
for each pupil, based on a minimum of thirty- 
five pupils. 

The heating and ventilation shall meet the re- 
quirements of law. In the simplest type of 
building, the jacketed stove with fresh air duct 
constitutes the minimum requirements. The 
protected fire place, as provided in the new 
type of building, adequately meets the ventila- 
tion requirements for rural schools. In all 
buildings proper escapes for foul air must be 
provided. 

The building shall present a reasonably neat 
appearance, and must be kept clean and sani- 
tar'y. 

\t least two sanitaries must be provided for 
each school building. The simplest type which 

\| meet the minimum requirements is the fly- 
proof pit privy. Sanitary requirements must 
be studiously observed in order to secure the 
special fund. 

A water cooler with individual drinking 
cups, or with a sanitary fountain attachment, 
must be provided. 

The school yard should consist of not less 
than two acres of ground, properly drained and 
furnishing sufficient space for play ground. 

Each schoolroom should be provided with at 


least forty lineal feet of blackboards, with one 
or two reference maps for the study of geog- 
raphy and history, and shall be furnished with 
acceptable school furniture. 

2. INstTRUCTION. 

The provision for instruction in any school 
which may be accepted as standard must be 
such as to give reasonable guarantee of intelli- 
gent and thorough teaching. In no circum- 
stances will a school be considered as standard 
if taught by a teacher holding less than a first 
grade certificate. 

The salary of the teacher shall not be less 
than eighty-five dollars ($85.00) per month for 
a session of nine months. 

The daily schedule shall make ample pro- 
vision, first of all, for the first five grades. By 
ample provision is meant a daily schedule 
which will give the beginners and those pupils 
in the second, third and fourth grades an op- 
portunity for a recitation period in each sub- 
ject every day. The State Course of Study for 
the Elementary Grades must be followed. A rea- 
sonable*grouping of classes should be made in 
order to reduce the number of separate recita- 
tions. Emphasis ought to be put on the study 
period and on the teaching of pupils how to 
study, rather than altogether upon the period 
of recitation. 
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Association, 


Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association 


The meeting to be held at Atlantic Citv from 
February 24 to March 3, 1921, is expected to 
he the largest ever held. The meeting will be 
chiefly attended by persons engaged in admin- 
istration and supervision. Dr. Calvin N. Ken- 
dall, State Commissioner of for 
New Jersey, is president of the Department of 
Snperintendence. He has prepared an excellent 
program. Among the speakers will Sir 
Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador to the 
United States, Congressman H. M. Towner of 
Iowa, who introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives the bill to create a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education known as the Smith-Towner 
Bill, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton 
University. 

Many prominent educators will speak, among 
them Will C. Wood of California, Miss Char! 
O. Williams of Tennessee, Frank E. Spaulding 
of Yale, Lotus D. Coffman of Minnesota. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, Thomas 
FE. Finegan of Pennsylvania. 

All Virginia superintendents and persons en- 
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gaged in supervisory work should attend this 
meeting if it is possible to do so. 

Among the problems to be discussed will be, 

First, The Rural School. | 

Second, The Ideals of City Schools. 

Third, The Best Use of the Superintendent's 
Time. 

Fourth, The Probable Future of Education 
in the United States—Its Policies and Pro- 
grams. 

Fifth, The Great Need of the Schools—Better 
Teaching. Now Shall We Get It? 

Sixth, Tlow May the Pubhe Understand 
What Service the School is Rendering the Com- 
munity ? 

All of the subjects of discussion are vital in 
our educational systent. 


The Smith-Towner Bill 


Great opposition is developing to the Smith- 
Towner Bill. The Bill has been recently favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Education 
of the House of Representatives and is now on 
the House calendar. It will hardly pass at this 
session, not for lack of votes but because under 
the rules of the House it will be difficult to call 
itup. It will have to be re-introduced into next 
Congress, and opposition is developing to it for 
fear that it will pass as the measure is growing 
in strength each day. The opposition is based 
on a mis-statement of fact. First, it is claime: 
that the Bill gives national control of ow 
schcols. This is gross misrepresentation. The 
school system remains absolutely in the hands 
of the State departments but the proposed 
Kederal Department of Education will en 
courage the States and will apportion to th 
States any money appropriated by Congress fo! 
Federal aid to education. The real basis of 
opposition is the fact that certain private 
school interests do not desire to see any national 
money given as aid to the public school system. 
Another reason why certain school interests al 
opposed to the Bill is the fact that if any State 
is to participate in the Federal aid, it must re- 
quire that all instruction in the elementa! 
schools shall be given out of text books written 
in English with teachers who speak English. 
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I, many places, the little children are taught 

t of German, Polish, French and Italian text 
woks in parochial schools where not a word of 
We are thus raising up in 
\;nerica a number of American born subjects 
vho learn to read and write in foreign lan- 


kuglish is spoken. 


wiages rather than in our own national speech. 

Under the circumstances, it behooves all of 
. to work all the more diligently for the pas- 
sve of this Bill. Let us not be discouraged 
hut renew our diligence in trying to create 
more sentiment for the Smith-Towner Bill. 


Superintendent Hart's Address 


. 


\s we get away from the State Educational 
Conference of 1920. we realize more and more 
that at this Conference was sounded the most 
optimistic note yet pronounced at any of our 
educational conferences. It became evident 
from the beginning that all the organizations 
were reportirg progress. 

We are reproducing in this number the ad- 
dress delivered by Superintendent Harris Hart. 
Mr. Hart is a modest man and he goes about 
his work without any real blare of trumpets and 
his quiet, systematic way he has done a won- 
derful work in stimulating interest in schools. 
He has been fortunate, however, in that he has 
had the loyal support of the Governor and the 
entire State Board of Education. 

\\e have just closed a decade of progress as 
Mr. Hart so vividly brings out in his address. 
“The total school fund in 1910 was $4,850,000, 
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in 1915 $7,600,000 and in 1920 $13,790,000, an 
increase of about 200 per cent over the first date 
and an increase of 80 per cent within the last 
five vears.” This one sentence taken from Mr. 
ITart’s address tells a wonderful story. The 
teachers have profited in salaries as a result of 
this increase. They have not profited, however, 
as much as is necessary in order to maintain a 
teaching corps of high standard, but everything 
points to the fact that the salaries now paid 
teachers are by no means the maximum that the 
State will pay for this service. 

In this editorial, we cannot review fully this 
splendid address of Mr. Hart, but we ask that 
vou read it and re-read it in order that you may 
be thoroughly posted with reference to the 
financial status of education in Virginia, 





CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
TO MEET. 

The Classical Assuciation of the South, recently 
organized as a branch of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, will hold its first meet- 
ing at the University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S. C., February 24-26. There will be papers on ap- 
propriate subjects by classical teachers from all over 
the South. Among the prominent speakers secured 
for this occasion are Mr. Fairfax Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway; Professor Charles 
Upson Clark, formerly Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, and Professor 
David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University. Dur- 
ing the conference the Columbia and Chicora Col- 
leges for Women will give a classical play. It is 
hoped that many teachers of the classics in Virginia 
Will be able to attend this very important meeting. 


An Appeal 


A. C. Coorver, Superintendent Henrico County, Richmond, Va. 


At the Virginia State Fair each year there 
ire represented many thousands of dollars of 
Virginia’s wealth in the form of cattle, poultry, 
fruits, farm products, machinery, ete. The ex- 
iibits themselves are valuable and if we would 
consider the total wealth from which these 
choice exhibits are selected, we can see not 
thousands of dollars, but millions of dollars 
represented each year. Scarcely any phase of 
industrial activity is slighted and year by year 
the vast exhibition is augmented. 


Did it ever occur to you, dear reader, that 
since it is A good business propos:tion to exhibit 
the best products of any enterprise, and since 
millions of dollars are also represented in school 
activities spent to train the young minds of the 
Commonwealth, that the school should ‘likewise 
have 2 place, and a prominent place, at the 
Virginia State Fair? There is scarcely a Vir- 
ginian who has not at some time visited the fair. 
and did he ever stop to think, after spend- 
ing many hours there, that one of the most val- 
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uable institutions in our land cannot be seen to 
exist, namely, the scnoor? Business men in the 
interest of their business see fit to spend many 
dollars in arranging attractive exhibits for ad- 
vertising the farmer takes great 
pride in selecting the best products, displaying 
them at the fair, seeking many prizes and 


purposes 


honors 
uable prizes offered, as does also the poultry- 
man and the leaders in other industrial activi- 


the dairyman likewise covets the val- 


ties. Should not we school people also seek a 
place in the foreground at the State Fair? The 
Central and Western States in many cases have 
separate buildings set aside exclusively for the 


use of displaying school products. In Vir- 
ginia this is almost entirely neglected. We 


have one of the strongest universities in the 
land, the second oldest college in America, ex- 
cellent normal schools and colleges of high rank 
for both men and women. Much money is spent 
by these higher institutions of learning for ex- 
tension work. Could not a form of extension 
work be carried out effectively during fair 
week ? 

The Virginia State Fair Association is inter- 
ested in the matter of school work and will 
doubtless make special inducements to open up 
the way for school exhibits if there is any in- 
terest shown on the part of the educational 


Notes Regarding State 


DISTRICT B. 


Just at present there is nothing more than the 
usual mid-year reorganization taking place in the 


schools of District B. We are planning, however, for 
our annual distriet meeting which we hope will take 
place sometime this spring. It is, therefore, the pur- 
pose of this short article to let the presidents of the 
various local associations in District B know that 
they will be asked shortly to meet in order to decide 
on a plan which will give us the very best district 
meeting ever held in this district. We invite sugges- 
tions from any of our sister districts as to the ways 
and means of preparing for a genuinely good meet- 
ing. Also we wish the greatest success to all dis- 
tricts of the State. 

All local presidents of associations in District B 
will please let the district president have an account 
of the activities of their associations in order to get 
them to the Journal for publication. 

Srpney B. HAtt, President. 
S. B. PENDERGRAPH, Secretary. 
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leaders in Virginia. Is not this a matter worthy 
of the consideration of any superintendent? 
Surely we are sufliciently proud of the work 
done in our schools to show it to the public, 
The city of Richmond has, for a number of 
years, had a display which has always been in- 
teresting to the visitors as well as instructive. 
Last year the II[enrico schools attempted to 
show something of the work done there. These 
two systems will doubtless arrange exhibits 
next fall, but it is keenly felt that for the lack 
of competition the best results cannot be ob- 
tained. It does seem that at least six school 
systems of the State should be represented next 
fall and if no more than these would participat: 
not only would prizes be offered for the most 
attractive booths, but a movement initiated 
which would rapidly gather force and doub‘less 
result in adding an entirely new feature to the 
State Fair just as interesting and as instructive 
as many of the best activities now participating. 
One or two counties cannot do much for the 
want of competition and interest, but several 
counties and cities can start this on the road 
to success. 

This is an appeal and the writer would be 
delighted to communicate with those interested 
in this phase of school work. 


Teachers Association 


DISTRICT H. 

The annual meeting of District “H” will be held 
in Leesburg on March 31 and April 1, and a large at- 
tendance of the teachers in the district is expected. 
Already many prominent speakers have been sched- 
uled for this program, and superintendents and county 
officials have promised to co-operate in securing the 
largest possible attendance. The meeting will be in 
charge of the Chamber of Commerce of Leesburg 
which will secure homes for speakers, teachers and 
visitors and provide for the entertainment of the asso- 
ciation. The co-operation of the various counties in 
the district is most earnestly requested in making 
this the best and most profitable meeting ever held 
in the district. 

LuLu D. Metz, Vice-President. 





DISTRICT K. 
The past two months have been busy ones for 
teachers, supervisors and superintendent of Buchanan 
county. Most of the work of the Red Cross Roll! Call 
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d the selling of the Christmas seals was done by the 


teachers of the county, with the help of their pupils, 


ing in the enrollment of one hundred and eighty 
Red Cross members and the sale of nine thousand 


Christmas was celebrated in some manner in prac- 
y every school in the county, and many of them 
| community trees. Deserving of special mention 
that given by the Community League at Lower 
ibrier, one of the banner leagues in the county. 
For the last few weeks interest has been centered 
the survey which Superintendent M. L. Combs, as- 
ted by the two rural supervisors, is conducting 
roughout the county. For this the standard tests 
u silent reading, writing, arithmetic and spelling are 
being used. The results, which are particularly in- 
ting, as Buchanan was not included in the State 
vey, are to be published this spring in the rural 
chool paper issued in the county bi-monthly. It is 
izht by all engaged in this work that the time 
nd energy are well invested, for on the conditions 
lisclosed in the survey will depend the educational 
policies of the county for the next few years. 
R. M. Bracxpsurn, President, 
County Teachers Association. 





Report of Joseph H. Saunders, Treasurer. 
February 1, 1921. 
RECEIPTS. 
District ‘‘A’’. 


J. H. Cures, Vice-President. 


No. White Amt. Per 


COUNTIES SUPERINTENDENT Teachers Paid Cent 


CBPOLNG > «<-cidvianwiss John Washington.... 80 $ 16.75 84 
BSBOXa.6ic0.8aeecws W. G. Rennolds..... 34 4.50 52 
King George...... Thos. P. Baker...... 26 5.00 76 
Lancaster......... Frank W. Lewis..... 37 6.50 70 
Middlesex......... Gi, Rati so BP ccc scseevccs 
Northumberland. . Frank W. Lewis..... 40 10.00 100 
Richmond County.Blake T. Newton.... 39 ............ 
Spotsylvania......J. H. Chiles......... 52 13.00 100 
Stafford -ocee Wat D. Peyton..... eae eRe eae 
Westmoreland..... Blake T. Newton.... 46 7.25 63 


City of Fredericks- 


burg E. F. Birckhead..... 28 7.00 100 


$ 70.00 
District ‘‘B’’. 

FRANK Bank, Vice-President. 
ACCOMAC....... 0+. G. G. Joynes......... 172 $ 29.00 67 
Elizabeth City....d. 1. Beemt........ 75 18.75 100 
Gloucester........ R. A. Folkes........ 52 13.00 100 
Isle of Wight... .. Gavin Rawls........ 61 14.25 93 
Mathews......... G. G. Anderton..... 44 3.00 27 
Nansemond....... R. Moore Williams..109 27.25 100 
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No. White Amt Per 


COUNTIES SUPERINTENDENT Teachers Paid Cent 


Northampton..... E. G. Tankard...... 79 $19.75 100 
Norfolk County...James Hurst........ 160 40.00 100 
Princess Anne.....O. B. Mears........ 52. 18.00 100 
Southampton..... R. H. Newton....... 110 «14.00 50 
Warwick..........A.J. Renforth...... 23 5.75 100 
ore A.J. Renforth...... 32 8.00 100 
Newport News....D. A. Dutrow.. 105 26.25 100 
Norfolk City ..... R. A. Dobie........3938 92.75 94 
Portsmouth....... Bm. A. Bee... 5... 155 38.75 100 
Suffolk. .......... John E. Martin..... 42 10.50 100 
$374 00 


District ‘‘C’’. 
Miss Lottie M. Evans, Vice-President. 
James City....... } 
Charles City..... Herman L. Harris... 49 $ 12.25 100 
New Kent....... 


Chesterfield....... P.M. Tyler......... 8% 21.0 6 
Goochland........ ee I ors ea vx. BO axe mes ae 
TIMDOVEr....... 5.5. J. Walter Hall...... 88 20.00 90 
Henrico. ..........4 A.C. Cooper........ 86 21.50 100 
King William..... m. B. Beek... .. BB on. cccecscs 
King and Queen...W. G. Rennolds..... 45 5.75 51 
Richmond city....A. H. Hill.......... 639 134.50 84 
Williamsburg..... H. E. Bennett....... 11 2.50 91 
$217.50 


District ‘‘D’’. 
J. M. Lear, Vice-President. 


ie W. R. Wrigglesworth 43 ............ 
Brunswick........ R. Lee Chambliss... 92 $ 17.50 76 
Cumberland...... J. EB. Rowe.......... @ 5.50 52 


Dinwiddie........ G. B. Zehmer....... 78 19.50 100 
Greensville ...... Henry Maclin....... 38 5.00 53 
Lunenburg....... ./ A. B. Wilson........ Dee erences tana 
Nottoway......... W.R.Wrigglesworth. 65 15.25 92 
Prince George..... W. W. Edwards..... 66 15.00 91 
Prince Edward....T. J. MeIlwaine..... 57 15.00 100 
Powhatan.........J. W. Reynolds...... 28 7.00 100 
a W. W. Edwards..... 54...... eee 
Surry.............L. N. Savedge...... 48 10.75 100 
Petersburg........F. M. Martin....... 97 24.25 100 


$134.75 


District ‘‘E’’. 
W. W. Barnuart, Vice-President. 


Charlotte.........E. H. Hall.......... he eee 
Frankim.......... R. A. Prillaman.....182 $ 45.00 99 
CC. ee H. J. Watkins.......202 39.50 100 
a eee ee ree a So ae 153 38.25 100 
Mecklenburg......C. B. Green......... 134 33.50 100 
Pittsylvania...... O. P. Ramsey....... 294 36.50 50 
ee J. F. Reynolds...... eae 
eee F. H. Wheatley..... 78 19.50 100 
$212.25 


VIRGINIA 


District ‘‘F’’ 


H. WappeE.L, Vice-President. 


COUNTIES 
Alleghany 
Amherst 
Appomattox 
Bedford 
Botetourt 
Buckingham 
Campbell 
Rockbridge 
Buena Vista 
Clifton Forge 
Lynchburg 


— 
~ 


Augusta 

Bath 

Clarke. 
Frederick 
Highland 
Page 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah.... 
Warren 
Harrisonburg.. 
Staunton 
Winchester 


LULU 


Arlington 
Culpeper 
Fairfax 
Fauquier 
Loudoun 
Prince William 
Rappahannock 
Alexandria 





*35c. per capita. 


Bland 
Carroll 
Craig 

Floyd 
Giles..... 
Grayson 
Montgomery 
Pulaski. 
Roanoke County 
Smyth..... 
Washington 


Per 
Cent 


48 
51 
31 
100 
83 
83 
75 
100 
100 
86 


96 
47 
74 


74 
100 


7) 


fa 


65 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
76 

99 

Sl 
100 
100 
100 


36 


éé 


94 
66 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


No. White Amt 
SUPERINTENDENT Teachers Paid 
J. G. Jeter 89 : 
C. L. Seott 105 $ 12.50 
N. R. Featherston... 55 7.00 
C. M. Abbott 193 15.00 
E. A. Painter 4 ie) ais 
John A. Twyman 96 20.00 
W. L. Garbee 1400. 29.25 
R. M. Irby 157 =. 29.00 
J. P. MeCluer 17 4.25 
R. C. Bowton 36 9 00 
KE. C. Glass 137 29 50 
$187.25 
District “‘G”’ 
. Booton, Vice-President. 
_T. M. Somerville... .248 $ 60.00 
B. R. Richardson... 59 7.00 
L. D. Kline.... . 42 7.40 
L. D. Kline . 95 ee 
R. E. Mauzy........ 47 8.75 
J. H. Booton 36 +26.g 
John C. Myers .145 26.00 
C. V. Shoemaker....154 25.00 
H. D. Hite . 2 13.0 
W. H. Keister....... 34 8.50 
G. L. H. Johnson. 35 8.75 
F. E. Clerk...... 38 9.5 
$199.75 
District ‘‘H’’. 
D. Metz, Vice-President. 
Fletcher Kemp.. 63 $ 15.75 
T. W. Hendricks 75 ~=—- 18.00 
M. D. Hall 114 21.25 
Fk. O. Smith 111 6.00 
O. L. Emerick 127 0 =—- 235.75 
C. R. MeDonald*... 74 25.90 
H. D. Hite 41 10.25 
W. H. Sweeney 48 12.00 
$134.90 
District ‘‘T’’. 
E. L. Darst, Vice-President. 
Frank L. Dunn  : ee 
J. Lee Cox ..144 $ 13.50 
F. H. Huffman...... 39 7.50 
I. L. Epperly 126 =629.50 
R. H. Farrier . ere 
Kyle T. Cox. 145 24.00 
E. &. Beegee........ 120 30.00 
E. L. Darst.... . 91 22.75 
R. E. Cook. ..119 29.75 
B. E. Copenhaver...147 36.75 
.W. J. Edmondson...192 52.25 
bs Des CC. FEE 5. cas 137 21.00 


Wythe.... 


61 
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No. White Amt. 


COUNTIES SUPERINTENDENT Teachers Paid 





Bristol Roy B. Bowers . 32 $ 9.25 
Radford .W. K. Barnett...... 23 5.75 
Roanoke City ....D. E. MeQuilkin 232 ~=58.00 

$340.00 


District ‘‘J’’, 
J. G. Jonson, Vice-President. 


Albemarle _A. L. Bennett. . 156 $ 30.25 


Fluvanna. . Thos. H. Shepherd... 57 = 12.00 
Greene.... J. N. Miller.. 56 =—-14.00 
Louisa. ... Frank T. West | re 
Madison J. N. Miller. 60 7.25 
Nelson. .W. E. Kidd. . Ui Me be glee (3 
Orange. . ..Chas. P. Cowherd... 70 17.50 


Charlottesville....J. G. Johnson. . . 6&8 11.75 





District ‘‘Kk’’, 





H. L. SutrripGe, Vice-President. 
Buchanan... .M. L. Combs... . 92 $ 16.50 
Dickenson. ..M. W. Remines. . 109 20.00 
Lee.. W. A. Wygal .. | ee 
Russell R. N. Anderson 150 37.50 
Scott... ..W. D. Smith.. 135 27.50 
Tazewell A. S. Greever..... 164 41.75 
Wise J.J. Kelley, Jr 200 47.50 

$190.75 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No, Amt 
CHECK BY Teachers Paid 

Bridgewater Col- 
eee C. E. Shell... 10 $ 2.50 
Farmville Normal.Lila London. . ... 40 10.00 

Fredericksburg 

Normal..... Gertrude W. White.. 20 5.00 


Hampden-Sidney 


College ...W. H. Whiting, Jr... 10 2.50 
Harrisonburg Nor- 

mal.. .. Natalie Lancaster... 26 6.50 
Radford Normal. .M. E. Coppedge..... 26 6.5 


Randolph-Macon 


College, Ashland T. MeN. Simpson... 12 3.00 
State Board of Ed- 
ucation. .. do NN. Billman....... 21 5.25 
University of Vir- 
eee E. I. Carruthers.... 58 14.50 
Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute....C. I. Wade.......... 54 13.50 
Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind..Sudie G. Gros...... 15 3.79 
William and Mary 
NEE SS a ee ee eae aD 30 7.50 
Dae SEO OUI. oo oo as chica ew oe . 25 
$ 80.7: 
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200 dues have not yet (February 1, 1921), been re- 
ived by the treasurer for the following divisions: 


trict A—Stafford, Richmond county, Middlesex. 


trict C—Goochland, King William. 
trict D—Sussex, Amelia, Lunenburg. 
trict E.—Charlotte, Patrick. 

District F.—Alleghany. 

trict G.—F rederick. 

trict I.—Giles, Bland. 

trict J.—Louisa. 

trict K.—Lee. 


cellaneous.—Elizabeth College, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Roanoke College, Richmond Univer- 


Sweet Briar College, Washington and Lee Univer- 


NoTe.—Since this statement was made, Sussex coun- 
is reported 59 teachers, paid $14.75—100 per cent. 


RECAPITULATION. 








RECEIPTS. 

District A. Bee ee ee ee $ 70.00 
District B. a ds «Sas Ply es 374.00 
Dastriet 65 .....ss ces ee Recoee 217.50 
DigbrieG EP. > cas lies ke sawn oak 134.75 
District BE. Peer ree 212.25 
District F.. es PRG es 187.25 
District G... ee 199.75 
District &........ enue 134.90 
District I A eer Per Let ; 340.00 
OS, as ieee banter 110.50 
DNGTIOE TS os soc wen beens 190.75 
Miscellaneous. .....<...5..s0<0 80.75 

$ 2,252.40 §$ 2, 

Balance previously reported............... ‘, 
LOCAL CRMs s0054 Geto dues eaten 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Virginia Journal of Edueation....$ 541.46 


1h ar Reta, et em 246, 09 
Board of Directors’ Meetings... . 412.59 

County Associations and District 
WERDER 6 5 oe cine o sixie ss Riso 237 .55 
legislative Committee.......... 44.44 

Speakers and other Convention 
PROGRES has pcos ka Ree 268.25 
resident’s Office ............... 174.14 
Secretary’s Office ....... praises 123.36 
‘reasurer’s Office .......... ve 76.98 
AS ee ae | Ea ene ee as 10.00 
Xefund for Over-payment of Dues 7.40 
$ 2, 142.26 


Balance on hand February 1, 1921, in Gen- 
OU Pa 500 7c ease eee ieee eee aKe 





$ 2, 142.26 
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SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


Balance last report...... er ee . $ 1,048.44 
Interest....... Nae see NicR ol gti So MAREE clue apna 42.34 
Balance February 1, 1921.............. . $ 1,090.78 
Total Cash Assets February 1, 1921........ $ 3, 200.97 


Note.—The percentages used in this report are based 
upon number of teachers furnished by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


CATAWBA FUND. 


The 1918 General Assembly of Virginia passed an act 
appropriating $10,000 to build a pavilion for tubercular 
teachers at Catawba, provided the State Teachers As- 
sociation would raise an additional sum of $15,000. 
This appropriation would revert to the State at the ad- 
journment of the General Assembly in 1920, if the teach- 
ers failed to subscribe $15,000. 

In January, 1920, the teachers had raised only $9,000 
of the amount necessary, and it was very evident that 
unless the act was changed we would lose the $10,000 
appropriated by the State. The Lesislative Committee 
set to work to amend the act so that the State would 
appropriate $10,000 provided the teachers raised a like 
sum of $10,000. The amended act was passed in March. 

On February 24th your former treasurer, Mr. George 
Guy, turned over to me $9,413.88. I took immediate 
steps to raise this amount to the $10,000. I sent an ur- 
gent appeal to all the officers of the Association allotting 
them a quota to be raised. By the first of August your 
treasurer had in his possession the required amount, 
and according to the law, promptly turned over to the 
State Board of Health $10,000. The pavilion is now 
under construction and will soon be completed. Already 
the Catawba Sanatorium is taking patients under the 
act. 


The detailed report is as follows: 


Receipts—CasnH. 


1920. 
Feb. 4—From Geo. W. Guy............. .$ 9,413.88 
Feb. 28—From H. D. Wolff—District D.... 47.50 
March 2—From E. L. Darst—District I..... 2.50 
March 26—From Hampton, Va.—District B. 1.00 
April 9—From Natalie Lancaster—Dist. C. 1.00 
April 9—From E. L. Darst—District I..... 8.50 
May 17—From H. Waddell—District G.... 20.00 
May 17—From L. M. Evans—District C... 35.00 
May 24—From Irene Allison—District K.. . 50.00 
May 24—From Ellen Bowen............ 25.00 
May 31—From Lucy Allen—District D..... 10.00 


May 31—From Raymond Moffett—Dist. H. 17.50 
May 31—From L. B. Pendergraph—Dist. B. 20.00 
May 31—From J. W. Cook—District E..... 32.50 
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July 1—Interest ee eo eee $ 175.27 
July 4—F rom Geo. J. Lux—District C.... 25.00 
July 4—From Lucy M. Holt—District B.. 44.00 
July 4—F rom Edith L. Epps—District B.. 2.50 
July 4—Tl'rom W. W. Barnhart—District E 11.26 
July 11—From H. D. Woiff—District D.... 62.62 
Aug. 8—From Roland E. Cook—District I 139.20 
Aug. 22—From H. L. Sulfridge—District K. 28.50 
Sept. 7—From A. L. Sheppe—District I.... 15.00 
Oct. 5—From K. A. Agee—District B..... 30.00 
Oct. 5—From L. M. Evans—District C. . 3.00 


$10, 220.73 
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DisBURSEMENTS—CASH. 


July 10—Check of Edith L. Epps returned 
marked ‘‘no funds’’............. 3 2.50 

Aug. 3—State Board of Health—Ennion G. 
vo RS eee rE nee 10, 000.00 
Nov. 20—Jos. H. Saunders, postage......... 4.50 
$10, 007.00 

BALANCE. 

Balance on hand November 20, 1920—Cash... 213.73 
Five War Savings Stamps—Face value....... 25.00 





$ 238.73 


Jos. H. Saunpers, Treasurer, 


Work of the Kindergarten-Primary Teachers in Norfolk 


Lucy S. SAUNDERS, Primary-Kindergarten Supervisor 


It was not a mere accident that over the 
country, coincident with the Junior High 
School movement, came an awakened interest 
in kindergartens. The fundamental basis of 
each is the same—an attempt to supply the in- 
dividual needs of the child. 

Following this, three changes are coming 
throughout our school systems: 

First—In subject matter, an effort to adapt 
the work to the individual. 

Second—In method, a reversion from mass 
or class teaching to individual or group work. 

Third—In equipment and material, a change 
from the fixed and formal to the material and 
life-like. 

Recognizing this as the accepted tendency in 
present-day education, we in Norfolk are try- 
ing to make real our ideals. 

To be specific, the other day I visited one of 
our kindergartens. The children had built with 
the large construction blocks what to them rep- 
resented perfectly, a five and ten cent store. 
The counters were almost as high as the walls, 
but to the child’s mind no incongruity existed. 
However, a mere building would not suffice for 
a store, so there arose the necessity for the 
equipment and stock. One boy became busy 
putting up a telephone while another was skill- 
fully wiring the store and making connections. 
Never have I seen more thought and concen- 
tration exercised than by these lilliputian elec- 


tricians. If the great problem in education 


from the kindergarten to the university be 
“That a child may think his way through,” cer- 
tainly, in this instance, the problem was being 
solved. For the stock, naturally it was sug- 
gested by some of the group that dolls would 
It was interesting to note that a 
group of ten children, only two of whom were 
boys, were busily engaged making jointed dolls. 
Another group of children were moulding clay 
articles for the store, while still another, more 
immature, were stringing clay beads, made and 
colored by more developed children. As I left 
the kindergarten the thought came, “If we 
learn to live by living, then this kindergarten is 
functioning.” 

Analyzing this situation are found the three 
characteristics prominent in the present-day 
trend of education: First, the child is deter- 
mining the subject matter; second, group 
teaching is evident, and, third, the material 
and equipment are life-like. 

As there is no difference in the psychological 
nature of the five and the six year old child, so 
there should be no difference in the line of de- 
velopment attempted. It is true that reading 
is introduced, but ideally the procedure should 
be natural. 

This week I saw a reading lesson on “Our 
Dolls” in a 1-B grade (the first year in school). 
Children had brought dolls to school and had 
given stories descriptive of them, which the 
teacher had written on the board. Thus sub 


be needed. 
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ject matter adapted to the child, taken from life 
and motivated by natural interest, was fur- 
nished. 

Sometime ago, in a 1-A grade, I noted eight 
different activities being carried on in the un- 
supervised group, while the teacher was work- 
ing with another group in reading. Yet the 
room was so quiet as to satisfy the most exact- 
ing educator of the old type. 

Much has been said of the project in educa- 
tion. The first work of this type I observed 
in the city was when a 1-A grade teacher intro- 
duced the “Story Hour Reader” to her class. 
Mother Goose, the subject matter, became the 
center around which language, music and hand- 
work were built. Later, by another group of 
children using this reader, the idea of a Mother 
(;oose Village was originated. This proved the 
center of a very prolonged activity, developing, 
on the social side, from the one house for 
Mother Goose to houses for individual Mother 
Goose characters, leading to the village and 
later to the community centers and needs, the 
church, the schoolhouse, the store, the play- 
cround, and the park; in handwork from paper 


construction to cardboard and woodwork. 
Throughout the whole development of this 
project the spirit of co-operation and living to- 
gether was most happy. 

The question may arise in our vision of a 
socialized, life-like school and in our efforts to 
attain this ideal, “Do we maintain an equili- 
brium?” IThopeso! We have before us certain 
academic standards which we will not sacrifice. 
Lest these standards might tend to become 
localized each year we make a scientific study 
of a subject by the use of. standardized tests, 
in the third and fourth grades in type schools. 
Last year we focused on reading, this year on 
arithmetic and spelling. 

With us, as with other sections of our State 
and country, it is hoped, as we attempt to reach 
our aims in the newer ideas of education, we 
shall become more humanized rather than 
mechanized, which was the great danger inci- 
dent to the workers in the traditional type of 
education. 

Names of teachers to whose work reference 
was made above, are: Misses Howard, Win- 
ston, Rives, Grubb and Pickett. 


The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evetyn Brypon, M. D., 


Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, State Board of Health. 





This department will be edited under the auspices o} the State Board of Health and any question pertaining 
to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be gladly answered in these 


columns. 


For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





Correspondence Course in Physical Inspec- 
tion and School Hygiene 


The Correspondence Course in Physical In- 
spection and School Hygiene, announced in the 
Journal of Education last month, is now being 
conducted from the office of the State Board of 
Health in Richmond, and nearly a hundred 
teachers have already enrolled. Miss Mary I. 
Bell, formerly instructor in physiology and hy- 
giene at the Harrisonburg Normal School, is 
the director of this course. 

The following is a copy of the statement in 
regard to the purposes and ideals of this course 


which is sent to each applicant, together with 
a copy of the regulations: 

A child to be properly educated must have 
good health. The fact that only a very few 
parents exercise intelligent care of the health 
of their children and that only about one-third 
of them are in a healthy condition when they 
start to school, makes it the duty of the school 
authorities to look after the bodily fitness of 
the pupils to profit by the educational advan- 


‘tages offered by the school so as to develop into 


strong and efficient citizens with the right atti- 
tude towards health as the most valuable pos- 
session to be acquired. For this generation the 
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he done is to correct defects when 
poss ble. to niake environment healthful, and to 
train the future fathers and mothers in health 
habits and ideals so as to prevent in the future 
the conditions of the present. 

To this end the law of this State requires 
that each teacher have a special course to pre- 
pare for effective health work in the schools. 
This course includes instruction in the physi- 
cal inspection of children and school hygiene. 
thus covering the causes, the correction and the 
prevention of hindrances to the best mental and 
physical development of children. 

Physical Inspection of school children means 
carefully observing or looking them over in 
order to detect obvious physical defects and 
symptoms of disease. This inspection is now 
practiced in most civilized countries, and has 
done much good in checking the spread of dis- 
ease and in leading to the removal of hind- 
rances caused by defective eyes, ears, etc. 

It should be borne in mind that inspection 
not mean medical examination. The 
teacher’s part of this work is to detect and re- 
cord symptoms of defects and of disease; the 
diagnosis, treatment and cure belong to the 
physician. The simple tests required for de- 
tection of defects can be given by any teacher, 
and because of her constant opportunity for 
observation she can often single out such chil- 
dren as need attention even better than the 
school physician. Her reward for prompt and 
careful work in this direction will be a marked 
lightening of her teaching labors because of 
the improved physical condition of the pupils. 

The equipment for physical inspection con- 
of a manual of instructions (Health 
Manual for Teachers), standard eye-test cards, 
record ecards, forms for notifying parents of 
conditions found, and report post cards to be 
sent to the State Board of Health. Scales for 
weighing and a tape line for measuring every 
child at the first of every month should be pro- 
vided, as defects not otherw se easily detected 
may be shown by the lack of normal growth. 
Also children are often stimulated to the form- 


does 


sists 


ing of health habits by contests and compari- 


sons in inerease of height and weight. 
School Hyqiene relates also to the healthful- 
ness of the child’s surroundings, including seat- 
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ing, heating, ventilation, lighting, water sup- 
ply, control of human sewerage; the training 
in health habits, developing muscular strength 
through physical education, encouraging 
growth by instruction in food values and the 
furnishing of hot lunches. 


Regulations 

Purpose of this Course: The provisions of 
the West law have made it necessary for the 
State Board of Education to require from all 
who desire certification a course in preventive 
medicine and the physical inspection of school 
children. This course has been conducted 
jointly by the State Board of Health and the 
State Board of Education at the various State 
normal schools and other institutions actively 
engaged in preparing teachers, and at the sev- 
eval summer schools in the State. It has been 
impossible for all teachers to avail themselves 
of these opportunities, and inasmuch as a full 
certificate cannot be issued without the qualify- 
ing certificate, a correspondence course has 
been arranged to supply opportunity for home 
study to those who cannot take advantage of 
other means of instruction. 

Scope of Instruction: This course will con- 
sist of twelve lessons covering the following 
Physical inspection of school chil- 
dren: School sanitation, or control of communi- 
cable diseases; Personal hygiene; First aid to 
the injured; Physical education; Practical 
Work; Methods of teaching Hygiene. 

Hlow to Enroll: (1) Write to Director of 
Correspondence Course, State Board of 
Health. Richmond, Va., for application blank. 

(2) Fill out the blank, being careful to give 
all the information requested. 

(3) Mail the application blank to Director 
of Correspondence Course, State Board of 
Health, Richmond, Va. 

Tert-books: Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation 
and Physiology; State Board of Health Bulle- 
tins, especially The Health Manual for Teach- 
crs, and The Sanitary School; State Board of 
Education Bulletins: The Course of Study for 
Elementary Schools, and Physical Education. 

Method of Instruction: After the student has 
enrolled and secured the necessary text-books. 
the instruction is begun. Each lesson will con- 


subjects: 
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‘ain directions for study and questions to test 
the student's method of work and his under- 
ianding of the subject. 

After the student has thoroughly studied the 
esson, he should write out his answers to the 
questions on good paper, in ink, together with 
| statement of any difficulties he has met or 
juestions he des:res to ask. These answers 
hould be mailed to the Director of Correspond- 
nee Course, State Board of Tlealth, Richmond, 
lv. ‘These answers are then corrected and re- 
urned to the student accompanied by necessary 
\planations, together with the next lesson. In 
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this way the student receives personal guid- 
ance and instruction throughout the course. 

The direcor will read and criticise all papers 
with care, not only correcting errors, but also 
making such suggestions as will be helpful to 
the student in gaining a clear comprehension 
of the subject. The corrections will inelude 
errors in form, spelling and English, because 
these subjects are of great importance in the 
work of a teacher. A passing grade of 75 per 
cent is required on all lessons. 

Fees: There will be no charge for this course, 
but all papers sent in to the director must be 
accompanied by return postage. 


February the Twenty-second 


Marcaret M. Wirurow, Lexington, Va. 


“First in war, first in peace and first in the 


: carts of his countrymen” is just as true of 
\\ashington today as when Henry Lee deliv- 


eved his immortal eulogy of the Father of His 
S Country. 
WASHINGTON 
From out the page of history, long ago, 
There steps a stately figure, calm and slow ; 
Serene his bearing and august his mould, 
“The Father of His Country,” loved of old. 


Now, on those noble features, shining through, 
We see the patriot’s purpose, tried and true! 
10 Those eagle glinces cowed the nation’s foes, 
i That stern will conquered in the battle’s throes 


Intolerant only of deceit and wrong, 

His love of man rose ever high and strong; 
of Ifome, fortune, life unto the common need 
Counted no sacrifice, only duty’s need. 


" Oh, noble, vital presence, with us stay 
To solve the problems of our modern day ; 





Al Give of this power, to choose with clear insight, 

of Thy faith in God, thy strength to do the right. 
—Author unknown. 

on e 

Hle- OUR COLORS. 

a (To be recited by three little girls dressed in red, 

or white and blue.) 

for Red. from the leaves of the autumn woods 

on On our frost-kissed northern hills ; 

has Red, to show that patriot blood 

Is beating now in a hurrying flood 

-_ In the hearts of American men. 

on 


White, from the fields of stainless drift 
On our wide, white western plains ; 





White, to show, that as pure as snow, 
We believe that the Christ-light yet shall glow 
In the souls of American men, 


Blue, from the arch of the winter sky 

O’er our fatherland outspread ; 

Blue, to show that, wide as heaven, 

Shall justice to all mankind be given, 
At the hands of American men. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Tune, “Robin Adair.” 
Girls—Whom do we praise today? 
Boys—George Washington. 
Girls—Who led in Freedom's way? 
Boys—George Washington. 


All: 


‘Twas he when but a little child, 
With honest face and features mild, 


Told but the truth and bravely smiled— 
George Washington. 


Girls—Who fought the tyrant band? 
Boys—George Washington. 
Girls—Won freedom for this land? 
Boys—George Washington. 


All: 
He led us on to victory, 
And won our nation’s liberty, 
Made us a people great and free— 
George Washington. 
Girls—Who was first President ? 
Boys—George Washington. 
Girls—Won fame where’er he went? 
Boys—George Washington. 


All: 
On broad Potomae’s quiet shore 
He rests in glory evermore; 
We'll sing his praises o’er and o'er 
George Washington. T. B. Weaver. 
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FLAG EXERCISE. 
(The six boys carry flags and wear searfs of red 
white and blue.) 
All: 
We bear aloft the starry flag, 
The emblem of the free: 
Beneath its folds and shining stars 
Are peace and liberty. 
First boy: 
When Freedom from her mountain height 


Unfurled her standard to the air, 
the night, 


And set the stars of glory there. 


She tore azure robe of 


Second boy: 


She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric 
And striped its pure, celestial 


With the morning light. 


of the skies, 
white 
streakings of 
Third boy: 


Then, from his the 
She called her eagle bearer down, 


mansion in sun 
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And gave into his mighty hand, 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Fourth boy: 
Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high; 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 


Fifth boy: 
Fiang of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angels’ hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 
And all thy hues are born in heaven! 


Sixth boy: 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our fcet 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us. 


foe, 


All; 
Then let the starry banner wave, 
Let songs o’er all the nation ring, 
To hail the flag that freemen gave, 
A costly, bright and sacred thing. 


but falls before us, 





MOST RESTFUL, SATISFYING AND INSPIRING 
SCENERY in AMERICA, where lofty mountains, 
gorgeous sunsets, bracing days, cool nights and spark- 
ling mountain streams make unspeakably precious 
memories for the teacher, where nature invigorates 
and stimulates the desire to know and to improve. 


THE FOURTH SESSION of the Asheville Summer 
School begins JUNE FIFTEENTH and continues for 


six weeks. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE COURSES 


Preliminary Announcement Now Ready. 





A SUMMER SCHOOL located in the midst of the | 


for Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar Grade and High | 


ASHEVILLE SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 
Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


School teachers, Supervisors, Principals and Super- 
intendents. 

STRONG FACULTY of forty-eight instructors, 
thirty of whom have taught in the best summer schools 
in the country. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. Room and board, $36.00 
for six weeks. All beds single. Use of bed linen and 
its laundering, $4.00. Registration fee for three 
courses, $10.00. Rooms may be reserved by sending 
in $5.00 of this amount. Reduced railroad summer 
rates to Asheville. 

NORMAL CAMPUS one mile from the heart of 
the city on principal street car line, fifteen minutes 
from all parts of the city. 


Complete Announcement Ready March First. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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The New National Headquarters for the National 
Edueation Association 


fhe National Education Association now owns the 
egenheim property on 16th and “M” Streets, which 
r July 1, 1920, will be used as the national head- 
rters of the Association. This valuable property 

purchased for the sum of $98,000. It is now oe- 
pied by the National Research Council which will 
ain possession until July 1 at a rental of $541 a 
mth. The location is one of the most desirable in 
hington, being on 16th Street only five blocks 
mm the White House and diagonally across the street 
m the home of the Natienal Geographie Socicty. 
Sixteenth Street, or Presidential Avenue as it is 
netimes called, extending from the White Tlouse 


- —— -- ge eee re 





_ i irises. i a 


New National Education Association Headquarters 


liorth to the district line, passing by the leading em- 
bassies of foreign countries and the most beautiful 
and expensive dwellings in the city, is not only con- 
dered to be the finest street in Washington, but one 
f the finest in the world. 

The building is well adapted to the needs of the 
Association. It is a beautiful four-story structure, 
85x42 feet. The heavy walls are of reinforced con- 
crete and a fine quality of brick. The columns and 
finish are of heavy oak. ‘The rooms are large and well 
lighted. The building is of colonial design and holds 
its own in a good degree with the beautiful and sub- 
Stantial buildings of the National Geographic Society. 

The Board of Trustees was authorized by unani- 
mous vote of the active members at the Milwaukee 
meeting to invest a portion of the Association’s per- 


— 


manent fund in Washington property to be used for 
rental purposes and as a home for the Association. 
A committee, consisting of Josephine Corliss Preston, 
W. R. Siders and J. Y. Joyner, visited Washington in 
July for the purpose of investigating available prop- 
erty. The committee accepted for consideration prop- 
ositions from real estate men and from owners and 
after selecting eight of the most desirable employed 
un expert on values to make a careful investigation 
of these properties and to report to the committee. 
After receiving this report a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees was held at the national headquarters of 
the Association September 18, when after further in- 


Se 








spection and investigation the Guggenheim property 
which had been submitted by the F. Hl. Smith Com- 
pany for the National Savings and Trust Company, 
and valued at $120,000, was decided upon as the most 
desirable. The Association’s first offer of $95,000 was 
not accepted. A later offer of $98,000 was accepted 
and the contract signed October 5. 

The true assessed valuation of this property as 
shown by the assessor’s records is $103,000, which 
may properly mean that $120,000 would not have been 
an exorbitant price, and hence the Association pur- 
chased it as a bargain for $98,000. The Association 
will occupy the new location after July 1, using one- 
half of the space of the building itself and leasing 
the other half to the National Research Council or 
to some other reputable association. 


_- 
& 
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Co-¢ )perative Edueation Association 


Report of GroRGE W. Guy, Executive Seerctary, Quarter Ending December 31, 1920. 


To Members of Raccutice Committee: 

The itinerary for this quarter included Teachers’ 
Institutes at Woodstock, Covington, Appomattox, 
Stevensville, Tappalannock, Clarksville, Lynchburg 
(Fairview), the National Citizens’ Conferences at 
Farmville and Whitmell, meeting of the Roanoke 
county teacbers at Washington Heights and = the 
Gireenesville teachers at Emporia. Addressed the 
leagues at Center Cross, Doswell, Norfolk county 
leagues at Larehmont School, Prospect Heights, Sum- 
mer Eill in Chesterfield county, Opie and Estes 
leagues in Mecklenburg county. Organized and = ad- 
dressed leagues at Elmont and Highland Springs, 
Franktown-Nassawaddox, Woodrow in Lunenburg 
county and addressed a meeting of the county demon 
stration agents of the State at Blacksburg, and 
through the courtesy of Dr. Ennion G, Williams, State 
Health Commissioner, explained the work of the As- 
sociation to the workers at the State Board of Health 
Conference in Richmond, December 29th. Held con 
ference with community workers of Blackstone and 
Bedford and spoke to the juniors at the former place. 

The annual report issued at the State Educational 
Conference, copy of which has already been mailed 
you, showed 246 new leagues during the vear, bringing 
the total number of community leagues to 1,222. The 
{70 leagues reporting raised $150,600.24 and forty-five 
superintendents reported $186,842.86. Over two hun- 
dred thousand people were brought together last year 
under the auspices of the leagues to discuss and study 
better schools, better health, better highways and im- 
proved farm and home conditions. 

The big part of the quarter’s work was compiling 
und printing the annual report, and with the assist 
ance of the State Board of Education a re-print was 
made of the Community League Bulletin, giving plan 
of organzation, constitution and by-laws and sugges- 
tions for the work of Community Leagues. These 
pamphlets are being distributed to all the leagues 
nnd community workers through the State. 

Four thousand copies of the program of the Co- 
operative Education Association for the State Educa- 
tional Conference were sent throughout the State. 
Five thousand mimeographed programs for Commun- 


ity Christmas celebration were also distributed. 


Many leagues in the State had a Christmas celebra- 
tion and very interesting reports have been received 


coneerning same. 
THe Exiipir or Work. 


The Association had an exhibit of its work in rooms 
112 and 113 of John Marshall High School, the latter 
room also ‘containing health charts, bulletins, circu- 
lars giving various phases of information under the 
auspices of the State Board of Health. Room 113 
also contained the charts showing the activities of the 
leagues for past year, list of banner leagues, Commun- 
ity league map, literature on league organization, 
Karnhart’s landkerchief plan, menus for school chil- 


, 


dren prepared by the Harrisonburg Normal Scho 
pictures of the National Citizens’ Rural Life Conte 
ence at Whitmell and the various charts of Pay 
county showing the activities of the leagues the 
Magruder School, Newport News, also had a spk 
did exhibit. Through the courtesy of Mrs. M. M 
Davis the Home Demonstration Agents’ work was 
exhibited showing the extent and scope of the Boys’ 
wud Girls’ Club work in Virginia. In addition to thi 
good things to eat there were also exhibited excellen 
charts, diagrams and photugraphs showing the rez! 
projects in which the children were engaged. A re; 
resentative of the Home Demonstration Departie: 
explained very carefully the work to the leagues aid 
teachers. Posters relative to Christmas seals wer 
ulso displayed very conspicuously in these rooms 

In room 118, in connection with the exeellent ex 
hibit of the State Board of Health, the pupils anid 
faculty, assisted by the Chester Community League, 
installed a very creditable exhibit showing how 4 
schoolroom should be decorated for Christmas. A 
Christinas tree was donated by Mrs. Thomas 8S. Whee! 
wright, V’resident of the Chesterfield County Federa 
tion of leagues. All the decorations for the tree and 
room were made by the pupils of the Chester Schoo!, 
Chesterfield county. Samples of the decorations ani 
ornaments made by the pupils were distributed to 
teachers and league delegates present. Through tli 
courtesy of the Corley Company a victrola was use: 
in this connection and beautiful Christmas carols 
were played.  Rateliffe and Tanner furnished flowers 
for the two rooms. All the exhibits elicited much 
praise from the five hundred league delegates and 


the teachers. 
LITERATURE PREPARED THIS QUARTER 


2,500 Annual reports. 

2,500 Excerpts of annual reports. 

5,000 Community League bulletins (with the us 

sistance of the State Board of Edueation) 

2,500 Community League maps. 

5,000 programs for community Christmas celebrs 

tion. 

$000 programs for State Educational Conference 

3.000 pamphlets on How to Organize Leagues. 

3AM) copies of constitution and by-laws, 

Secured through Congressmen Montague and Moo! 
and the Bureau of Education other helpful literature 
on various phases of school work and communil) 
organizaton. 

Through circular letters and the Communi) 
League News, we are making special efforts to serv 
the immediate interests of each and every league i! 
the State. Monthly programs are being prepared and 
specific objectives outlined so that every league will 
have something very definite to work for twelve 
months in the year. In the January issue of tlie 
Community League News, which has already bee! 
mailed vou the list of objectives fur the vear appeu!s 
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We are starting a New Year with renewed inter- 

and unfaltering faith in the vast good that is 

ng accomplished through Community Leagues. It 

our hope and our aim to make 1921 the banner 

ir in the history of the Co-operative Education 

\ssociation. To this end we are counting on your re- 
wed interest and support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GrEoRGE W. Guy, Executive Secretary. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
the School Teachers of Virginia: 
Are you interested in improving the schools of your 
ynmunity? Do you know what the CoMMUNITY 
cues of Virginia did last year for improving 


~«-hools, health, homes, highways and farms? 


If you want to know write to the Co-oncrative 

idueation Association, Box 1667, Richmond, and lit- 
ature will be sent you FREE. Last year the leagues 
pplemented teachers’ salaries, extended school term, 
plied needed equipment, installed libraries, put 
isie in schools, served lunches and helped in many 
her ways to better school conditions. 

Why not organize a league in your school and let 
he citizens help you? It means simply getting the 
patrons interested in school work and letting them 
help with your problems. A LIVE league means a 

ve school. One school superintendent said at the 
<iate Edueational Conference Thanksgiving week that 


he would rather lose his right arm than lose his 
league. 

We want you to organize your citizens into Com- 
MUNITY LEAGUES and the children into JuNior Com- 
MUNITY LEAGUES and let them work hand in hand 
The children will be of great help with league pro- 
grams; train them now for citizenship. We have had 
a special pamphlet printed for the Juniors. It will 
be sent upon request. If you already have a number 
of organizations in your school (literary Societies, 
Athletic Clubs, Audubon Societies, Thrift Clubs, Class 
Organizations, etc.), organize the organizations into a 
JUNIOR COMMUNITY LEAGUE. Let the officers ef the 
various clubs and societies form a Board of Directors 
for the Junior League. We have an attractive but- 
ton for the juniors to wear. 

We will publish a “1921 Year Book” ‘or distribu- 
tion at the Annual Conference and you will want your 
school included. Organize leagues Now and you will 
be amazed at the wonderful work that will be ae- 
complished. 

Send Topay for literature: it will not cost you any- 
thing. 

Trusting we may hear from you in regard to this 
important matter and with best wishes for an active 
Community and Junior Community League, I am, 

Yours for service, 
GEORGE W. Guy, Evrecutive Secretary, 
Co-operative Education Association. 


Junior Red Cross Gleanings 


from the Department of Junior Red Cross, Potomac Division, American Red Cross, 


Washington, D. C. 


NEW JUNIOR REI CROSS PAMPHLETS 


rroduction of Children’s Garments by Junior Red 
Cross Aurtliaries. 


\n outline describing the Junior Red Cross plan 
jor the production of garments, ARC 612, which has 
een compiled to meet the average requirements of 
<hool courses, will be sent to those auxiliaries re- 
question same. Write for it—Junior Red Cross, 411 
Fichteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Che Junior Red Cross has no hesitancy in calling 
' your attention the grave need of garments today 

din asking your co-operation in their production. 

Every garment which the children of the Junior 
ed Cross can make will help to keep some cold 
child warm either at home or abroad. It will help, 
hoo, to warm his heart with the thought that other 
children remember him in his need and are reach- 
ng out to share their comforts with him. At the 
“ime time, the child who is fashioning the garments 
vill be gaining a broader vision of duty, 2 deepen- 


ing sense of civie responsibility, and a growing habit 
‘ thought and service for others. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE JUNIOR REI) CROSS IN 
CITY, TOWN AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 
ARC 613. 

This pamphlet gives the stories of three types of 
school where Junior Red Cross activities are carried 
on. Each type represented has a different way of 
conducting its Junior Red Cross program and yet the 
warp and woof of all is Service. The message of the 
pamphlet is to show how the threads of service may 
be woven into everyday work and activities of the 
school so that they became an unconscious yet integral 
part of the whole school structure and a vital factor 
in training for the highest and best type of American 
citizenship. 

This pamphlet contains a wealth of suggestions for 
city, town and rural schools and will be sent free 
to those schools enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. 

SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Junior Red Cross Bureau of School Correspondence. 

Negotiations have been undertaken with the educa- 
tional authorities of many countries for securing lists 
of schools desiring to correspond with school groups 
of the United States. 
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In its Bureau of School Correspondence, as in other 
phases of its work, the Junior Red Cross operates 
through schools enrolled as Junior Red Cross Aux- 
iliaries. The correspondence which it invites is school 
correspondence. Letters and other forms of exchange 
should represent the school group from which they 
come rather than the members of that group as indi- 
viduals, and should be addressed to other schools as 
groups, not to individual boys and girls within those 
groups. 

Exchange other than letters may include picture 
posteards, school papers, school programs and photo- 
graphs, scrapbooks, appropriate pictures from illus- 
trated papers and magazines, products of industrial 
and art classes, stamp, flag and coin collections, and 
collections of native flowers, leaves and other natural 
products. 

The Bureau will operate intersectionally in Amer- 
ict, as well as between America and other countries. 
The extent of our country and the diversity of in- 
terests which characterize its widely separated sec- 
tions make desirable a definite effort to help our 
boys and girls to a strong nationalistic feeling. Such 
a feeling can come to them only through the mutual 
appreciation of their differing points of view and the 
practice of a friendly intercourse which will 
strengthen the common bond of their American citi- 
zenship. 

Schools desiring to take part in the correspondence 
activity should secure from the Department of Junior 
Red Cross, Potomae Division, the “Handbook of Cor- 
respondence,” costing 5 cents, which outlines the defin- 
ite procedure. 

NEW JUNIOR RED CROSS FILMS. 

“Jacques to Johnnie,” is one of the newest and 
best Junior Red Cross films completed. It is a grip- 


ping picture of a Junior agricultural school in France 
and brings out strongly the merits of the interna 
tional correspondence system. 
Films With a Distinct Educational Value. 

“Italy’s Sons of the Sea,” portraying Italian boys 
on board the school ships in the harbor of Venice 
and Naples. Views of historic Italian cities. 

“Making the Desert Blossom,” showing how the arid 
regions of the West are being reclaimed. 

“The Story of Corn,’ showing the use of cereal 
from Hiawatha’s time to present. 

“The Story of the Orange,’ from the setting of 
the tiny bud to the golden fruit. 

“Speeding the Spoken Word,” a telephone system 


“The Story of a Stick,” a dramatie picture of the 


lumber industry. 

“Concrete Road Construction,” as the most import 
ant link between town and country. 

“The Boy Scouts,” which shows the wholesale 
manufacture of Scout uniforms. 

Films of a Geographical and Historical Interest. 

“Glimpses of the Balkans.” 
“The Queen Mother of Roumania.” 
“Along the Riviera.” 
“Amid Archangel Snows.” 
“Beneath Poland’s Harvest Skies.” 
“Apple Blossom Time.” 
“When the Fishing Fleet Comes Home.” 
“The Fall of Kiev.” 

Films for Junior Entertainments. 

“Father Knickerbocker’s Children.” 
“A Day in Czecho-Slovakia.” 
“American Junior.” 
“Sherman Said It.” 
“Every Swimmer a Lifesaver.” 


Educational News 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, VA. 


Ten young ladies will complete their course at the 
school February 1: Misses Virgie Dugger, of Mere- 
dithville: Madeline Forestal, of City Point; Lucye 
Howell, of Courtland; Margaret Lawson, of Licklies ; 
Paulette MeGinley, of Pulaski; Eva Mosteller, of 
Clarkton; Mildred O’Brien, of Appomattox; McClain 
Thomas, of Morattico; Annie Tune, of Ingram, and 
Edith Williamson, of Clifton Forge. Several of these 
have already accepted positions and all except one 
will teach this session. 

Entries for the spring term are coming in steadily 
and all places vacated by graduates and other stu- 
dents will be filled. 

The week ending January 22 was observed in the 
school as Better Health Week. Excellent talks were 
members of the student body, by the head 


made by 
of the Department of Physical Education, and by 


Miss Dinwiddie of the National Health Board, and 
Rev. Mr. Nelson, of the Virginia Board of Health 
These talks were given in the auditorium at the as 
sembly period each morning and in the evening. 

On January 19, instead of the regular chapel exer- 
cises, the students sang Dixie, and this was followed 
by a most able and eloquent address on General Rob 
ert E. Lee, by Rev. Frederick Diehl, rector of John’s 
Memorial Church, Farmville. Mr. Diehl will give a 
series of lectures on Abraham Lincoln, George Wash 
ington and Thomas Jefferson. 

The school magazine, The Focus, which has been 
published for a number of years as a monthly maga- 
zine, has recently been replaced by The Rotunda, 4 
weekly paper. The students are much interested i) 
this enterprise and are geiting out an excellent pul! 
cation. 

The Glee Club Opera this year is, as usual, 4 
very elaborate affair. The scene is laid in Holland 
and the opera is entitled “By the Zuyder Zee.” A 
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great deal of beautiful music is introduced, fine cos- 
tuming and scenic effects, as well as much fun. The 
students of the Glee Club are hard at work and will 
present the opera on the evenings of February 11 
and 12. 

The fall term closed on January 31 and the spring 
term opened February 1. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FREDERICKSBURG, 
VIRGINIA. 


\fter spending the Christmas holidays at their vari- 

s homes, the faculty and students of the Fredericks- 

rg Normal resumed their school duties on January 

With the exception of several students who, be- 

isc of illness were detained at home for a_ short 
ime, all were present at classes on the first day. 
Work is now progressing nicely and prospects are 
ight for a most successful quarter. 

Much interest and enthusiasm is now centering 
round the series of annual inter-class basketball 
sames. The first of the series was played on Satur- 

evening, January 8. The winners in these games 

receive 25 points toward the loving cup which is 
presented at the close of the spring term to the class 
having the greatest number of points in athleties. 
lhe varsity team is exceptionally strong this year and 

igements have been made for several inter-school 
simes with other normals and colleges. 

lhe Normal has been unusually fortunate lately in 
having a number of interesting visitors who have de- 
ighted both students and faculty with their instruc- 

and helpful talks. Among the number have been 
Mr. G. C. Throner, State Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
mn, Who addressed students at chapel hour; Miss 
dna Meeker, of the Community Center Corporation 

New York City, who gave several talks to the 
seniors on Community Sociology; Miss Genevieve Sil- 
vester, of the Buffalo Normal School, who gave to 

ips of seniors two most instructive lessons in read- 

‘, based on the story-hour method; Miss Elizabeth 
Ellyson, leader of the young people’s missionary work 

the Baptist Church in Virginia, who addressed the 
Y. W. C. A. on the subject of “Denominational Work as 

Vocation.” 

Health week was recently conducted jointly by the 
Department of Physical Education and the Y. W. 
(. A. Perhaps one of the most instructive features 
of the week’s program was the movie entitled “Foot 
Follies.” 

resident and Mrs. A. B. Chandler, Jr., were re- 
cent visitors in Newport News, where President 
Chandler spoke before the Y. M. C. A. of the New- 
port News Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., on “The 
Influence of Mother and the Home.” 

Miss Marie James, critic teacher in the Lee Hill 
Model Rural School which is used for practice teach- 
ing purposes by the Normal, recently spent several 
days in New York city where she observed in the 
Horace Mann and the Lincoln schools. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HARRISONBURG, VA. 

The building campaign recently inaugurated for 
the erection of an alumnae-students building on the 
campus of the Harrisonburg State Normal School is 
fast gathering momentum—and with it dollars. 

Following the meetings held by faculty and student- 
body, who jointly have raised a fund of approximately 
$5,000, business and professional men of the city of 
Harrisonburg have interested themselves in the un- 
dertaking and will conduct a four-hour drive in the 
city the afternoon of January 20, when they expect 
to raise at least $5,Q00 more. 

The citizens’ organization followed upon a meeting 
at which the Harrisonburg school’s needs were put 
before them by President S. P. Duke, and at which 
prominent men of this vicinity endorsed the school. 

Former Senator George Bb. Keezel and former Sena- 
tor George N, Conrad, and Captain John Paul, present 
senator from Rockingham, all gave their hearty sup- 
port to the alumnae-students building project, and 
welcomed it as part of a larger building program 
which is planned for the Harrisonburg school. Sena- 
tor Paul said that all over the State he finds peo- 
ple associating the city and the school; most of them 
seem to have the idea that the city is a good city 
because the Normal School at Harrisonburg is a good 
school. 

Mayor John W. Morrison and Isaae Ney, leading 
merchant, both expressed themselves as convinced 
that, as a business proposition, the State Normal 
School is the greatest institution in the city. 

W. H. Keister, superintendent of city schools, urged 
the advantages the city schools receive from having 
the Normal School here, and spoke of the benefits 
accruing from their use as a fraining school, 

President Duke pointed out that only about 50 per 
cent of the children of school age in Virginia are 
now in daily attendance, and that with the passage 
of the compulsory education amendment there will 
soon arise a new state of affairs with twice as many 
children in Virginia’s schools. This situation can be 
met properly only by the preparation of a much larger 
number of professionally trained teachers for the 
schools of the State. This mission it is the duty of 
the Harrisonburg institution to perform in part. 

The Statewide drive of the alumnae is taking 
shape, following upon what has been accomplished in 
Harrisonburg. <A general alumnae committee con- 
sisting of Miss Reba Beard, of Petersburg, president 
of the Alumnae Association, chairman; Miss Frieda 
Johnson, of Harrisonburg, secretary; Mrs. R. C. Din- 
gledine (Agnes Stribling), of Harrisonburg; Miss 
Mary Lancaster Smith, of Richmond, and Miss Stella 
Burns, of Norfolk, is in charge of the State drive. 
This committee will be assisted by the president of 
each graduating class since the school was established 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
The first Christmas furlough ever granted cadets at 
the Virginia Military Institute was given this year 
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on a merit basis. Every cadet who was proficient 
in all academic and military subjects was given a 
week's furlough, beginning on December 22. Those 


who were deficient on one or more topics had to re- 
main at the institute, where they pursued intensively 
studies in those departments in which they were de- 
ficient. The mid-vear examinations began on Decem- 
ber $1 and ended on January 21. 

cadet of 


very the 856 who won the furlough re- 


turned on time. General E. W. Nichols, superintend- 
Year's Day, “That would seem to be 
tribute to the discipline and esprit de 
corps existing at the Institute.” 

The furlough was authorized by the Board of Visi- 
the recommendation of General Nichols as 
in experiment. At a later time the board will de- 
termine whether the furlough shall be granted next 


whether on the basis or in another 


ent, said on New 
2) Striking 


tors on 


ear and 
way. 


saine 


The annual meeting of the board took place at the 
Institute on January 14 and 15. At this meeting the 
budget considered as well as many other mat- 


ters of a more or less routine nature. 


was 


A recent vulumni compilation shows that among large 
bankers, doctors, educators, 
officials, engi- 
practically every field 
men are prominent as fol- 


numbers of lawyers, 


clergymen, inventors, transportation 
aud representatives of 
of civic endeavor, V. M. I. 
lows: 

‘Lhe construction program 
the world has ever Known, aggregating a billion and 
a cuarter dollars—the U. S. Army ecantonments; the 
chief of one of three divisions of the Panama Canal— 
that at the Pacifie the only civilian division 
chief on the project; the builder of the first success- 
fully operated electric railway; fourteen presidents 
and general managers of railroads; six presidents and 
general managers of large railway systems; two Am- 
bassadors to countries; three Commissioners 
courts; ten six United States 
Senators; fifteen United States Representatives; one 
United States one United States 


neers, 


director of the largest 


end, 


foreign 
to foreign Consuls: 


Solicitor General: 


Circuit Judge: Two United States District Judges; 
three Governers: four Judges of State Supreme 
Courts; eighty-three Judges of lower courts; four 


and three Mem- 


State Engineers, 


hundred 


Legislatures : 


Lieutennnt-Governors ; 


State 


two 
bers of three 
and thirty-one Mayors of cities. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

After a recess of two weeks for the Christmas vaca- 
tion, all departments are organized for the work of 
the second term. The total enrollment of students to 
date is 756. 

A program for mass athletics has been inaugurated 
by the Athletic Council with Athletic Director S. B. 
Sutton in charge. The need for securing the partici- 
pation of all students in some form of athletics has 
felt and it is hoped that by emphasizing 

phase of the work every student, unless 


long been 


the contest 
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physically disabled, will become a member of one 
the many teams that will be organized in basketba|! 
track, boxing, wrestling, fencing or some other 
branch. The possibilities for the physical develw)- 
ments of the entire student body in this way an 
great, and incidentally many potential athletes wi)! 
doubtless be discovered. 

On January 3, 4, and 5, V. P. I. was represented 
at the recent Vocational Education Conference of thy 
Southern States, at Montgomery, Ala., by Dabney s. 
(aneaster, Professor of Agricultural Education. 

On the opening day a general meeting of reprv- 
sentatives of the various States in Agriculture, Trade 
and Industry, and Home Economics was held and ad 
dresses made by members of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and prominent Alabama educs 
tors. The following days were devoted largely to 
committee work and valuable recommendations were 
made on topics of peculiar interest to those engage! 
in the development of vocational agriculture in the 
high schools of Virginia and in training teachers for 
this most important work. Among the topics wer 
the following: Organization of the year’s work in 
Vocational Agriculture, Directed or Supervised Prac- 
tice in Agriculture, Promotional Work, Communit) 
Service Work, Curriculum for Training Teachers, Im 
provement of Teachers in Service, ete. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 

In addition to the original offer of the Gener:! 
Education Board to donate $100,000 to the endow 
ment fund of the University provided an amount of 
$300,000 was raised, the board has now offered to 
grant $300,000 more on condition that the Univer 
sity authorities raise $900,000 for endowment. Tl 
Million Dollar Campaign is progressing most favor 
ably. The orginal offer of the General Education 
Board has already been met, and $200,000 of the ai- 
ditional $900,000 required is in the hands of the trea~ 
urer. At the conclusion of the campaign, provid! 
all the present plans are carried out, the total addi 
tion to the resources of the University will be over 
$1,800,000. 

Notwithstanding this movement, however. it wil! 
be impossible for the University to grow further wil! 
out large expenditures for building. According 10 
President Smith, there are needed at onee a new di! 
ing hall, a modern chemical building. two or thre 
additional dormitories, and the enlargement and 
construction of the Lee Memorial Chapel. These ai 
ditions and improvements will necessitate further «\ 
penditure of a half million dollars and plans hav 
been inaugurated for raising this amount fogetlier 
with the endowment fund. 

The tirst of a series of monthly preaching servic 
inaugurating a new period in the religious life 
the campus was held in the chapel on Sunday mor! 
ing, January 9, at 11 o’clock. The speaker, Dr. J 
R. Howerton, Professor of Philosophy in Washingto! 
und Lee University, preached «a sermon of unustii 
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ver to a congregation of students, faculty members 
| visitors. It is planned to hold one of these ser- 
es on the second Sunday in each month, for which 
es eminent preachers of various denominations, 
» ure noted for their power in addressing young 
i, Will be secured to preach. 
lt is with much regret that announcement is made 
the death of Professor David Carlyle Humphreys 
the home of his son in Roanoke, Va., on January 
Professor Humphreys had been officially con- 
ected with Washington and Lee University since 


ss9, and in his death the University loses one of its 


ongest friends and most efficient executives. He 
s for thirty-one vears at the head of the Depart- 
ent of Civil En pineering and since 1904 had also 
n Dean of the School of Applied Science. For 
me time he had been in failing health as the result 
an attack of influenza suffered last spring, and 
board of trustees had granted him a year's leave 
absence in the hope that he would be materially 
efited by a temporary retirement from his duties. 
funeral services were conducted from the Lex- 
<ton Presbyterian Church, of which Professor Hum- 
reys Was a member, and the interment was made 
he Lexington cemetery. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 
lanuary 24 Roanoke College announced for the im- 
diate future three important lectures on the 
over Foundation by distinguished American writ- 
and speakers. 
The first of the approaching lectures will be by 
ir W. J. Showalter on the evening of January 27. 
yy. Showalter is a member of the editorial staff of 
National Geographic Magazine. He is not only 
reat naturalist and an able magazine writer and 
tor, but is also a brilliant speaker. He has chosen 
his subject for his lecture at Roanoke College 
Seeing Things.” The aim of Dr, Showalter will be 
bring to the attention of his audience the wealth 
uteresting but neglected material for observation 
| study found in the regular paths of everyday life. 
lecture will be illustrated with valuable slides re- 
tly made by the National Geographic Society. 
Seumas MacManus, the Trish poet, will deliver the 
do of the lectures on February 5. He is the au- 
of many notable velumes of poems and stories, 
iost important of which is perhaps “Yourself and 
* gonerally regarded as a masterpiece 
terature., Seumas MacManus is engaged during 
iry and February for lectures at the greatest 
rican universities and colleges. His subject for 
Roanoke lecture will be “An Hour of Trish 
ss.’ A reading of several of his best known 
will also be included in the program. 
e third lecture will be given on February 23 by 
hard Burton, who will speak on “Personal Remi- 
ces of Mark Twain.” Dr. Burton is Professor 
Literature in the University of Minnesota and spe- 
lecturer on literature at the University of Chi 


Ne izghbors, 


cago. One of the foremost authorities on the drama 
and on literature in America, Dr. Burton combines in 
a degree perhaps unsurpassed by any man before the 
public teday the qualities of critic, interpreter and 
creator. As a teacher and interpreter, he stands out 
pre-eminently for his emphasis upon literature, not 
as of academic interest, but as an integral part of 
life. Dr. Burton publishes this spring his twentieth 
book, “Charles Dickens—How to Know Him.” Among 
his greatest works are “The New American Drama,” 
“Forces in Fiction,” “Literary Leaders,” and “Voems 
of Earth’s Meaning.” 

The lectures under the Hoover Foundation consti- 
tute a part of the community service of Roanoke Col- 
lege and the public is invited to attend them. There 
will be no admission fee. All lectures will be in the 
college gymnasium. 


IN THE STATE. 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The Samuel Miller school board has just author- 
ized the erection of a $45,000 brick building at Green- 
wood. The new structure is to be modern in every 
respect, having ten Classrooms, large auditorium, elec- 
trie lights, steam heat, and water. This shows what 
the co-operation of patrons may bring about. The 
league at this place raised $6,000 on the building. Mr. 
Rudolph Ortman, a wealthy man of the community, 
became interested in the children and has made the 
liberal contribution of $21,000 toward the building, 
and a loan of $24,000 to the board for a year without 
interest. The new building will be completed by Sep- 
tember. 

The county has become very much interested in vis- 
ual education. ne of the largest banks in Char 
lottesville has placed at our disposal a complete moy- 
ing picture outtit. Films are secured through the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Red Cross, State Board 
of Health, and various other places. The pictures 
are shown at various schools in the county free to 
all. The farm demonstrator, county health officer 
and myself have worked together on these programs. 
The pictures have been shown in every community of 
the county and have been used to a good advantage 
to arouse a greater interest in schools, farms, health, 
and roads. There is never any trouble to get a 
crowd when educational pictures are shown free. 

A. LL. BENNErt, Superintendent. 
LUNENBURG COUNTY. 

In Lunenburg county, Brown Store district recently 
voted $100,000 bond issue to erect a new high school 
building at Kenbridge. Plymouth voted $30,000 for 
an additional building at Victoria. In two other dis- 
tricts amounts from $150 to $2,000 were raised by 





private subseription for individual schools to supple- 
ment the public funds which our present law makes 
insufficient to carry on the schvols the proper 
length of time with first-class instruction, 
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Our schools are crowded, showing that the educa- 
tional idea is growing in the community. At present 
we have only one accredited high school in the county, 
financial and the abnormal conditions preventing. We 
hope next have three four-year accredited 
schools and three junior high schools. We look for- 
ward to the time when the county unit system goes 
into effect. At have to beg people to 
district The fact that no 
wishes to serve has been one of our greatest draw- 


year to 


present we 
serve as trustees. one 
backs in the school system. 


A, B. Witson, Superintendent. 





NEW KENT COUNTY. 
The honor of being the first woman elected to 
trusteeship on a county school board in Virginia is 
claimed by Mrs. Belle B. Turner, of Lanexa, New Kent 


county. The name of Mrs. Turner was placed in 
nomination at a meeting of the Trustee Electoral 
Board on October 4, 1920, and favorably voted on. 


trustee of Cumberland district on 
November 25, 1920, her term of office to expire Sep- 
tember 1, 1923. 

Mrs. Turner is the proud mother of a bright-eyed 
little daughter, and a partner with her husband in 
the successful operation of the Bellecourt Dairy Farm 
at Lanexa. Aside from possessing unusual business 
qualifications, Mrs, Turner is familiar with the prob- 


She qualiticd as 


lems of the rural school teacher, having at one time 
been a teacher herself in the public schools of the 
State. 

Interrogated as to her opinion of the importance 
of the recent recognition of the active citizenship of 
women, Mrs. Turner had the following to say: ‘The 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which gave 
women of this and other States the right to vote em- 
powered them with a great privilege and a greater 
responsibility. One of the most needed services wom- 
en can render is that of helping to improve the pub- 
lie school other branch of 
service can women exercise to more advantage their 
new citizenship. 

“Women, many of whom 
have been teachers, are really the best judges of re- 
sults in child-training. Excepting the hearthstone, 
there is no place more propitious to the teaching of 
fine citizenship than in the and on the 
incumbent on every voter in 
the State to do his utmost to place on school boards 
men and women who are capable of passing on the 


system. In no public 


and especially mothers, 


schoolroom 


school grounds. It is 


merits of good and bad instruction. 

“The rural supervisor is a great asset to the rural 
She has her finger on the pulse of 
She is the mutual helper 
of school board and school teacher. She is the friend 
to those need her most—the children. 

“Our schools of today harbor our citizens of to- 
morrow. Citizenship is the supreme aim of educa- 
tion. Teamwork and the recognition of the ‘square 
deal’ must be taught our children. This is the surest 


school system. 


school affairs at all times. 


who 
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way in the tangled skein of human existence to bridge 
the gulf of malice and distrust which separates in 
modern civilization, for instance, Capital and Labor. 
The day is coming, thanks to an efticient school sys- 
tem, when these two forces must pull together like 
two old tired farm horses. 

“Furthermore, good teachers are essential to good 
schools. demand salaries. We 
cannot pay good salaries unless funds are available; 
and the surest way to have money available is to 
spend our money in Virginia. There is no reason 
why, under the sun of new opportunities in Virginia, 
this State should not stand 
second to none in the United States of America.” 

HERMAN IL. Harris, Superintendent. 


Good teachers good 


the school system of 





NORFOLK CITY. 
In no city in the State of Virginia has the progress 
of the public school system been more marked dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years than it has in Norfolk 


And it has been largely through the efforts of 
Richard A. Dobie, superintendent, that this progress 
has been possible. He is just rounding out his 


twenty-fifth year as superintendent of public schools 
of Norfolk and since January 3, 1896, to January 1, 
1921, the number of pupils enrolled has jumped from 
2,708 to 18,550, while the value of school buildings 
and property has increased from $50,000 to $4,000,000 
And the improvement in the courses of study has kept 
pace with the improvement in other directions until 
the Norfolk publie schools have arisen from the lowest 
rank to the highest in the State under his supervision 

When Mr. Dobie entered upon his duties as super 
intendent of schools Norfolk boasted of only seven 
buildings and seventy-five teachers. The high schoo! 
was then a frame structure and located at Park and 
Lovitt avenues. It cost $25,000. Today Norfolk has 
one of the handsomest high schools in the country 
It is located at Moran avenue and Fifteenth street 
and is valued at more than $500,000. The teachers 
engaged in the public schools number 575. While the 
academic courses in the Norfolk free schools have 
been brought up to a high standard that qualifies the 
graduate of the high school for entrance into the big 
colleges of the country, many innovations have been 
brought into the system and many classes have been 
added. The vocational work in the Norfolk schools 
has received particular attention and the night schools 
are attended by almost 2,000 pupils at each session 

The kindergarten and primary grades have been 
co-ordinated and the innovations in the equipment is 
indicative of the emphasis given to things of natura! 
interest to children. sand instruments, construction 
blocks and other similar equipment have been in- 
stalled for the kindergarten, while‘tables, chairs and 
various forms of handwork material are supplemented 
for the more formal types of equipment in the pri- 
mary grades. 

The growth of the public school system in Norfolk 
since 1896 shows what has been done under the super 
vision of Mr. Dobie. 
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SHENANDOAH COUNTY. 

The schools of Shenandoah county recently raised 
$367.75 for the children of Central Europe. This was 
ent through the Literary Digest. 

About February 1 a considerable number of our 
progressive schools will give the Monroe silent read- 
ing tests. 

The Davis District School Board recently approved 
plans for an addition to the present high school build- 
ing at Strasburg. These plans are being prepared by 
the firm of C. M. Robinson in Richmond. The plans 
call for eight rooms and an auditorium. With the 
four rooms in the present building we will have twelve 
in all and a small auditorium. The old graded school 
huilding will be torn down. The material in this 


building will be used in the construction of the new 
one. 

The schools of this county are now moving on 
nicely. In many ways this is the best session we 
have had in many years. 

Several basketball games were played this fall and 
winter between the high schools of the county. Plans 
are under way for debates; also baseball in the 
spring. 

This fall our teachers read “Health Education in 
Rural Schools,” by Andrews. Several teachers are 
now reading “Educational Tests and Measurements,” 
by Monroe; others are reading “How to Measure,” 
by Wilson and Hoke. 

C. V. SHOEMAKER, Superintendent. 


The Question Box 


The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 


Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent, 
Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





The following questions were asked by real teachers in Virginia and are being answered in the 


Journal for the information of other teachers. 





1. What about the advisability of giving graduation 
ccrtificates to those who have finished the highest 
grade of the clementary school (seventh grade)? 
Would it encourage them to consider their education 
ompleted? 

insicer. As superintendent I have had experience 
with that very proposition. At the close of the year 
we brought together nearly all the children of the 
county and held a “County Commencement” at the 
county seat. Special attention was accorded those 
ho had finished the seventh grade work and had 
aissed the examination prepared by the county super- 
tendent. Some 5,000 of their parents and friends 
ere present. We had a great procession through 

' town. We had a large platform erected on which 

these seventh grade graduates were seated in sight 

in front of all the others. The State Superin- 

‘ndent was present one year, the Governor another 
ear, to make their commencement speech. At the 
conclusion of his speech diplomas were given the grad- 

tes. They were told that they might now enter 

high school in their section. They were appealed 
{fo continue their education by going to high school. 
In addition to diplomas certain prizes were given as 
at other commencements. <A great county picnic din- 
ner was had. In the afternoon there were speaking 
contests and baseball. At night there were declama- 
tion, reeitations and debates contests. It was a great 
coming together of almost all the parents of the 


county. 


Yes, all these seventh graders were “graduated.” 
What was the result? 

(a) It caused more boys and girls to stay in 
school till they finished the seventh grade, instead of 
dropping out at some previous point. 

(b) It caused a tremendously greater number of 
them to enter high school than formerly. In fact, 
the first year classes in the various high schools of 
that county were increased by about 50 per cent the 
first fall after our first commencement. 

(c) No, they did not get the idea that their educa- 
tion was “finished,” but that they had made just so 
good a start that they “just must go farther.” The 
puble recognition and public advice were effective in 
a decisive way. 


2. Should you give small children more privileges 
than larger ones?—Euna Bedwell. 

Answer. I should not say more privileges should 
be given, but different ones. The thing to do is to 
study chidren even more than you study books. Your 
study of children in the psychology of childhood and 
of the children themselves directly will reveal to you 
how you should vary your method of treatment, your 
requirements, your rules and your privileges in ac- 
cordance with their age and development. A book that 
will help you is Seott’s “How to Know Your Child,” 
published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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school should the 


s+ Tn Gd Cie Ooi 


dren be kept in school as long cach day as the larger 
ones?—BHuna Lee Bedircll, Independence, Va. 
lusicer. They ought not to be kept in the school- 


room all day as dare children, Tlowever, most one- 


room schools are in the country, and these small 


children have to come and go with the larger chil 
dren. They cannot go home alone, They must wait 
1il) their older brothers and sisters go along to pro- 
lect these Jitth: ones. You may somewhat relieve 


aurriunging for the little ones to take 
You might let 
rvise their little recess, 


the situation by 


nv five-minute recess cyery hour. one 


of the large) using 
a different child 


ense of this kind these little fellows should have cer 


ones Stuy 


time for this purpose. In oa 


every 


tain play privileges and privileges from continuous 


study different from those enjoyed by the larger boys 
Provide for 


and girls. “change and variety” in these 


little fellows’ programs, or they will soon tire of 
school. 

oh. flow would you correct inattention2?—Grace 
Gilly, Rast Stone Gap, Va. 

Jasiver, You may do this partially in the follow- 


ing Ways: 


(i) Read the chapters of “Attention” in Bagley’s 
Classroom Management 
thy) Mike 


Classes, 


thorough daily preparation for all your 


(e) te enthusiastic yourself, 


(dy Study the children: try to see from 


to find 


things 


their standpoint: thus try “the way to their 


hearts.” 


(e) Use certain simple routine signals of control 
as “S0" (hands on lap). “31” (arms folded), “32” 
(hands back of head), when vou wish the attention 


of all, at the board, in connection with assignments, 
or when the children are 


noisy P 


ete. 
(f+ If these do not work, deal firmly and quickly 


With the individual case. 


4. Should children be allowed to talk at all in 
schvol?—Nellic Rabrick, Blac kshurg, Va. 
tnsiver, T have tried letting them talk with = re- 


strictions; T have tried prohibiting talking altogether, 


both when T taught in clementary school and also 


JOURNAL OF 


smaller chil- 


EDUCATION 


Out of imy experience has grown tli 
If you have only a small 
tulk with rather definit: 


in high school, 
following as a safe rule: 

them 
restrictions and with your permission for each cas: 
If you thirty or more children to 
had better take the children into your confidence from 


number, you may let 


have teach, you 


the very first day; say to them that their parents 
have paid their taxes for their education and have 
au right by law to expect that their children shal 


the continual disturbance of 
unless it 


Without 
any except the teacher, 
conversation period, disturbs ver) 
make your re; 


work in school 


others: talking I} 
the recitation or 
seriously the studying of the others ; 
soh just as appealing as possible; then develop your 
und enforce it from the very 


rule against talking, 


first day. 


5. Is it best to have first grade children in the 
forenoon or in the aftcrnoon?—Sue Camp, Sebrell, Va 
Ansiver. Versonally, I regret having to confine the 
school work of the children of any grade to the fore- 
They are entitled to the whole 


noon or afternoon. 


day, or that part of both forenoon and afternoon 
which the law allows them. It is unfair and unjust 


to reduce their legal privileges in this regard. How- 
ever. I am not unmindful of the rapid growth of cer 
tuin schools in recent years and the inability of th: 


school district to build immediately to meet local 
needs. The school district should provide as soon 


us possible that no grade may have to be merely co! 
fined to the forenoon or merely to the afternoon. 

If you have to take either in the forenoon (I real!) 
do not think it makes much difference), I 
that you take the first grade in the forenoon. 


suggest 


G. Would you allow children under sir years of 


age io enter school?—Elizabeth Bratton, Draper, \a 


fusier. Ordinarily, it is not advisable to do se 
unless there is a kindergarten department. 

The law does not give them the privilege of ad 
mission before the age of six. However, there mighi! 
be good local reasons for admitting them before the) 
are six vears old. I suggest that you let the Divisio! 


Superintendent, or the school trustee, or the loc: 


school board determine the question for you, 





COURSES IN... 


Physical Education 
Recreation 
Playground Work 
Social Service Public Health 


School of Social Work and Public Health 
in affiliation with the College of William and Mary 
For Further write the 


Reg:strer, 1228 E. Broad, Richmond, Va. 


Information, 








J. V. MULLIGAN | 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER | 
1110 F Street Northwest Washington, D. c. | 
College and School Emblems 
Class and Fraternity Pins and Rings 
Athletic Medals, Cups, Buttons and 
Plaques 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Virginia Representative: 


W. B. ANDERSON - - Lyric Building, Richmond, Va. 
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Historical narrative as vivid as a “best seller’’---- 


ROBINSON AND BREASTED 
History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval 


An unbroken story of mankind’s progress from earliest times to the era immedi- 
ately preceding the French Revolution. For the first year of history in high school. 


It brings out clearly the vital relation of ancient and medieval history to the 
history of the past 150 years. 


ROBINSON AND BEARD 
History of Europe: Our Own Times (Ready in the Spring) 
Beginning with the reign of Louis XIV, this volume carries the narrative of 


history down to the present day. The last chapter, “7he Reconstruction of Europ 
After the War,” should prove especially valuable. 


This series is concerned with conditions rather than chronology, with cause and 
effect rather than sporadic events, with the permanently significant and not with the 
merely spectacular. Together the books present history as one whole. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 








‘he Perr Pictures 


! 











Do Your Boys and Girls Love Beautiful Pictures? 
Use Them in Celebrating February Birthdays 
and in Picture Study Throughout the Year. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size—3x3\,, for 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size—5%x8, for 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size—10x12, for 5 or more. 


Offer Real Assistance to Teacheis 


rhey should be included in all plans for the education of 
ildren. The Perry Pictures are reprints of the master- 
eces of the World’s greatest artists, and to acquaint the 
oung with these beautiful art pictures is not only appro- 
riate but essential to all educational work. But there is 
inother reason why they should be in every schoolroom. 
They are of real assistance in stamping unforgettable im- 
rressions of historical events, geography and literature upon 
uuthful minds through their association with these beau- 
ful reproductions of subjects so intimately bound up with 
the great events of history, literature and art. 





February Birthdays—A Month of Birthdays of Can't You Talk: Holmes 
Famous Men Send 50 cents for 5 Extra Size pictures, 10x12, of Washing 
Washington, Feb. 22; Lincoln, 12; Longfellow, Feb. 27; ton, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, and Longfellow’s Birt! 
well, Feb. 22; Dickens, Feb. place, or Holmes’s Portrait. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of Washingt Lincoln, Long 
, pire Pictures in a Colors fellow, Lowell, omy their homes, etc., the ( apite ol, Whit 
Size 7x9--Three cents each for 15 or more. House, etc. each 5% Valuable for every schoolroom 


Order now for Spring Bird Study. 


64-page catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, a 10 cent Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures 


ture 9x12, a New York Edition picture 7x9, a colored Bird Frame at least one of these and hang it ee eee 
icture, and 54 pictures each about 2x2% printed in the month, Portraits, $1.75 each for any num re 

italogue. (Please do not send for the catalogue without Send for Washington, Lincoln, or Longfellow 
ending the 15 cents in coin. ; 

Se nd 50 cents for 25 Felice of the Pilgrims, Plymouth ARTOTYPES—Large Pictures for Framing 
tock, The Mayflower, etc. Each 5%x8 Smaller size 3x34. Price $1.75 for one, $1.50 each for 2 or more, 10 for $13.50 
) for 30 cents. No two alike. Postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 inches 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, - - - Box 14, MALDEN. MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Do Not Wait for Prices to Come Down 
—WE WILL PROTECT YOU.” Large 


stock of School Desks and other School Furniture; 
Auditorium Chairs; Teachers 
Desks and Chairs; School Room and Sectional Book 
Cases; Furniture and Primary Ma- 
terial and Supplies; Church Furniture and Sunday 
School Furniture and Supplies; Waterless Indoor 
Old Dominion Patent Heating and 
full line of Certificates, 
sport Cards, 


Folding Chairs; 


Kindergarten 


Toilet Systems; 
Ventilating Systems; a 
Diplomas and R¢ also other Teachers 
Supplies as Tablets, Inks, 
Write for special catalog of Playground Equipment 
and Athletic Be sure to get our complete 
catalog before placing your order. 


such Pencils, Pastes, ete. 
Goods. 
Any special 
catalog will be sent you on request. Send us your 
will receive 
article for 


orders whether large or small—they 
the 


schools and colleges. 


same careful attention. Every 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


2000-12 W. Marshall Street. Post Office Box 1177. 











Children Who Play 


Teachers who aid children to play better aid them 
to study better -- the problem of providing proper 
means of play is solved by MEDART Engineering 
Service and MEDART Playground Equipment. 





Built right as the result of fifty years’ experience. 
Get Catalog “L,” a wonderfully complete text-book 
on playground planning and equipment. Outline your 
problems and get the advice of our Engineering 
Department—no cost or obligation. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Louis 


San Francisco 
Rialto Bldg. 





Write 
For 
Interesting 


Information 





Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


R. A. Clayton, Mgr. 
sirmingham, Ala. 
Interstate Teachers’ Ag’cy 
Jew Orleans, La, THE SOUTHERN 
Obie Valley Srectere ABT = ASSOCIATION 
ors ~~ ae O. OF TEACHERS’ 
eridan Teachers’ Agency sien eens 
F. M. Sheridan, Mer. AGENCIES 
ene Ee All members of which 
Interstate Teachers’ Agcy _ “ind 1 ‘d 
F. G. Webb. Mer. are indepenc ent an 
Atlanta, Ga. responsible in manage- 


Nat’! Bureau of Education ment, offer their 
P 


W. Blair. Mer. 


So. Ph snr ag ethane Agcy UNITED EFFORTS 
J. A. Mewborn, Mgr. TO TEACHERS AND 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency 
W. H. Jones, Mgr. 
Richmond, Va. 
——- Fag veo Agency 

Jones, Mgr. 
Giimiaieae, Tenn. 
— Teachers’ Agency 

H. Jones, Mer. 
“G ‘olumbia, S <. 


SCHOOLS 


in solving the problem 
of supply and demand, 
and in bringing them 
together at the moment 
when each needs the 
other. 
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North Carolina Adopts 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Isaac Pitman & Sons beg to announce that the 
following Shorthand, Typewriting and Business 
English textbooks ave been adopted by the 
North Carolina High School Textbook Committee 
for a period of four years. 


COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. 
Cloth, 240 pp., $1.60. A Course of Forty Les- 
sons in the Isaac Pitman System of Shorthand, 
designed for use in Academies and High Schools. 
This work is officially used in the High Schools 
of New York, Brooklyn, and other large cities. 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING. By Chas. E. Smith. Fifteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, cloth, $1.00. A scientific 
Method of Mastering the Keyboard by the Sense 
of Touch. The design of this work is to teach 
touch typewriting in such a way that the 
student will operate by touch—will have an 
absolute command of every key on the key- 
board, and be able to. strike any key more 
readily without looking than would be the case 
with the aid of sight. 


STYLE BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. 





234 pp., 


$1.10. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
This new treatise wiil especially appeal to 
the teacher of English wherever it is seen. 


Adopted by the New York High Schools, 
Send for particulars of a free Correspondence 
— for Teachers in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
ress 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th St., New York 


— J — =. © 
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STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Publications Offering Helpful Sugges- 
tions to Teachers: 


Training School Course of Study 
Cloth, $1.00 


Principles of Supervision 
Paper, 25 cents 


Training School Work for Special Days 
Paper, 15 cents 
Educative Seat Work, Revised Edition 
Paper, 35 cents 
Spelling 
Paper, 15 cents 
English in the Elementary Grades 
Paper, 25 cents 
English in the High School 
Paper, 25 cents 
Any of the above Bulletins may be had at the 
price indicated. Address: 
THE BOOK ROOM 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Va. 
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HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


PeNe 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B, S. degree in Education, 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 

System of student service 

Free State Scholarships 

State Loan Fund 


Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 

Mature student body makes for high professional 
standards and splendid school spirit. 

Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 











FREDERICKSBURG 
STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five Two-Year Professional Teacher- 
Training Courses, as follows: 


1. For Primary Grades. 
2. For Intermediate and Grammar 


Grades. 
3. For Junior High Schools. 
4. Home Economics. 
>. Commercial Teacher Training 
Course. 
Only students prepared for professional courses 
received. 
Four-year es courses leading to B. S. 
degree authorized in Music Supervision, Industrial 
frts and Commercial subjects. 
Strong faculty of degree men and women. 
Beautiful and healthful location and excellent 
train service. 
Urban and rural training schools—exceptional 
facilities. 
A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 











The College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1920 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Thorough academic courses leading to the degrees of 

B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped laboratories and 
excellent library; unexcelled health conditions, historic 
environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 
of VIRGINIA. 

WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 


Course in Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, Engineer- 
ing courses. Courses in business administration and 
commerce. Courses for commercial teachers. 

State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers 
and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 


For Particulars, address 
J. A. C. CHANDLER. President 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal 


Object 


youth who should go out to teach and train their people. 


Hampton, Virginia 


Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 


The Institute was 


designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 


earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 


workers. 
selfish outlook on life.” 
four-year secondary schools. 





Revised Courses 
secondary course: 


months). based on four-year secondary course; 
course in 11 trades and short course in 3 trades; 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 


(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
(2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 


(3) Trade School: Four-year 
(4) Business School: Four- 


year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 


Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; 


(6) Academic School: 


Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 
































Have You Examined 


LENNES-JENKINS 
APPLIED ARITHMETICS 


4 Series founded on the essential simplicity 
of arithmetic. sound in construction, motivated 
throughout. with an immense volume of formal 


and applied drill work. Attractive to the child. 


Especially helpful to the teacher, in that its 
teachable quality is backed by the only real 
Teacher’s Edition -not a mere key—boasted by 


any series of arithmetics. 


Volume [. grades 3 and 4, $0.72 
Volume II. grades 5 and 6, $0.80 
7 and 8, $0.88 


Volume TIL. grades 


Your correspondence invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Aldine Reading Method 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using The 
Aldine Readers; 243 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO READ is a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide 
to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons 
constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 

Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) 

Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 

Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
Rhyme Card for the Aldjne Primer 
Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. 1 

Seat Work Card, No. 2 

Seat Work Card, No. 3 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Get ‘‘Prang Bulletin’! FREE! 
DRAPER’S “SANITARY” | | 22,08 ree, za Zones Riaticoniee 


= e w “Prang Bulletin” of Art Supplies. Profusely Illus- 
Adjustable Window Shades trated. It tells you how to use “Enamelac,” ‘ Permo- 
dello,” “Batik” Dyes, etc. 
Note the Good Points of Our THE PRANG COMPANY 





1922 Calumet Ave, Chicago 30 Irving Pl., New York 
DRAPER SHADES eat 





























: : 
Reliable Do You Want a Larger Salary Next Year? 
Adjustable | Hundreds of Satisfied Members 
Permanent | Write Us at Once 
Efficient STATE Co-OPERATIVE TEACHERS AG’CY 
Sani Rapid 314 Lyric Building. Richmond, Va. 
anitary — — —_—— - a 
Handy 
Artisti 
i Helps for Busy Work 
: Economo Word Builder, per box........... $ .25 
a Essential Economo Number Builder, per box......... 25 
Serviceable Plasteline (Modeling Clay), per Ib.......... 50 
, - Colored Sticks, 1’’ to 5’’, Assorted, per box. .40 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries Colored Pegs for Counters, per box......... 25 
[ uther O Dra er Shade Co School Scissors, Sharp or Blunt Points, doz. 4.10 
° soa : Send Us Your List for Estimate 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL, SUPPLY COMPANY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
est Mars treet 17th and Arch Streets 
J 4 1 . . . 
RicuMonp, Va., Distributors Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











TEN THOUSAND TEACHERS 


in the past nine years can verify this statement. Three 
hundred and fifty of them are Virginia teachers. 


The Teachers’ Protective Union 
pays SICK, ACCIDENT, QUARANTINE, DEATH bene- 
fits and OLD AGE pensions. 
White teachers between the ages of 18 and 60 are 


eligible for membership. 
Write today for an application. 
A. W. DAVIS, State Manager, Box 68, RicumMonp, Va. 


COME TO ATLANTIC CITY February 24 to March 3 


| shall be glad to see you during the meetings of the Society for Vocational Education and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Atlantic City, and to confer with you in regard to your vacancies. We shall 
have Booth No. 10 among the exhibits, on Young’s Million Dollar Pier. 
H. H. Kinestey, Manager Public School Dept. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago. General Offices, Evanston, III. 
(Operating on a cost basis. Self-supporting but non-commercial.) 
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SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, February 24 to 26 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, February 28 to March 3 
During these meetings at Atlantic City we shall have a conveniently located office on Young’s Million 
Dollar Pier. the official headquarters, where we shall be glad to have you call. If you will inform us before- 
hand as to the teachers yeu may need, either for emergency vacancies or for next year, we shall probably be 
able to arrange to have candidates meet you in Atlantic City, New York, Philadelphia or Washington. 


E. E. O_p, Manager. FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 





ot ae OT eee 
Old College Building INDIANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


’ ow Ad 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 
HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve weeks. 
An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a most reasonable 
During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered 


VALPARAISO 


expense. 


in the following departments: 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public 


Speaking. Commerce. Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
/ £ & ; ; : 


Special Professional and Advanced Courses for Teachers, Principals and Supervisors 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks. Board—The University 
Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 
the term. 


dulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free—Address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc. D., LL.D.. President. VAwvParaiso, INDIANA 
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Popular 
COLOR MEDIUMS 
of Unsurpassed Advantage 

to Every Student and 
Teacher 


Order these 
three Color Specialties 
today from your 

Stationer 
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THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY 
“Pioneer Crayon Mfg.” 

Sandusky, O. New York 
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Virginia Military Institute 
Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For Information Address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. L. Lexington, Va. 
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University of Virginia, Ving — 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 
I—THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 
I.—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
IIl—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
1V.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-21, entrance requirements 
will include one year of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
\.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 
\IIl.—SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 
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The Southern 
Desk Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Box 776 





HICKORY 








THE STRONGEST DESK 
ON THE MARKET 











DICTIONARIES 


SWEEPING POWDER 
FILING CASES 


SCHOOL DESKS 
FLOOR OIL 


OFFICE DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
RECITATION SEATS SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
OPERA CHAIRS LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
MAPS 


LABORATORY DESKS 


TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
BOOKCASES 


WINDOW SHADES 
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The educated man is supposed to know “what has taken place on this planet 
before his own arrival, to understand the growth and nature of civilization and 
its institutions, and above all to understand his own potentialities . his 
own kinship to the rest of mankind, and the ever-developing political unity of 


mankind.” 


Mr. Wells in 1200 fascinating pages of his OUTLINE OF HISTORY has 
made this information not only concretely accessible but actually irresistible for 
the reading public. He floods vast arid spots of ignorance with a fresh, vital 
treatment of historical material long buried in the ponderous tomes of specialists ; 
he co-ordinates and hands back to us in usable form that which we did not know. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
In two volumes 


Special price to teachers $8.40 net, postpaid 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64.66 FIFTH AVENUT, NEW YORK 


Buy a set for your library—put sets in your schools 
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